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SMALL HOUSES FOR CIVILIZED AMERICANS | 


Architects Fordyce and Hamby analyze the house for the market 
immediately below the $4,000 income group. . . examine space re 
quirements room by room, determine minimum standards... in 
terpret these standards in eight basic floor plans and exteriors . 
develop a formula whereby the basic floor plans may be built 
with 100 different exteriors—all presented in full color. 


BUILDING AND LOAN OFFICES 4 


Modern architecture receives the stamp of approval from tend. 
ing financiers in this Building and Loan building for a small New 
Jersey community. 


BEVERLY THEATER 45 


A small Chicago cinema sets new standards in forceful archi 
tectural showmanship without crossing the line from Modern to 
Modernistic. 


EAST LIBERTY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 49 


Eight pages of photographs, plans and text present 1935's most 
significant contribution to Gothic architecture in America—Cram 
and Ferguson start and finish this great edifice. 


REMINGTON RAND BUILDING 57 


Holabird and Root design a modern building for the nation’s capi- 
tal with large glass areas for the ground floor shops and display 
floors above. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF BUILDING 61 


First published example of a newcomer among American build- 
ings, modern in style, with plywood exterior, built at a total cost 
of $12,438—including werk relief labor. 


BUILDING MONEY 63 


Senator Wagner's Housing Bill heads the list of building legisia- 
tion on the Congressional docket (64) ... Washington moves of 
the month (66) ... Comparative cost data for Manhattan's First 
Houses and Knickerbocker Village (67) . . . Remodeling for 
Profit—first of a new series of remodeling case histories (69)... 
How New York’s Mortgage Conference is attempting to stem 


overbuilding (75) ... What has happened to PWA's four billion 
(77) ... Investors’ Syndicate—the men and their policy (78)... 
Building Chartistics (79) . .. What happened when aviation 


manufacturer Boeing went into the subdivision business (89). 


DEPARTMENTS (in front advertising section) 
THE MONTH IN BUILDING 3 


A quick summary of front page building news with significant 
figures on building’s volume, personalities in the news, the flow 
of mortgage money, moves on the Washington front. 


LETTERS if 
Houses under $5,000 .. . Architect Edgar |. Williams advocates 
open competitions for Public Buildings. 


FORUM OF EVENTS {7 


Cleveland’s 1936 Great Lakes Exposition names its committee of 
architects .. . Gilbert Rohde launches a potential American 
Bauhaus . . . London’s $6,250,000 auditorium designed by U. S. 
architects, built by U. S. contractors. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 21 


Invisible glass makes its debut in American store windows. 


BOOKS 25 
Japan anticipates Modern Architecture by 300 years (Das Japa- 
nische Wolinhaus). 
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GENUINE MASONITE TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD Gives AN AIR 


OF CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


Peop.e like to buy things in beautiful, modern sur- 
roundings. That's why individuals and industries 
everywhere are “dressing up” their places of busi- 
ness with Genuine Masonite TEMPERED PRESDWOOD. 
This marvelous material produces an effect that 
brings customers back again and again. And that 
is half the battle for profits. 

TEMPERED PRESDWOOD is a money-saver. It is easy 
to buy. (From leading lumber dealers everywhere.) 
Easy to install. (Applied by regular carpenter — 
with regular tools—directly over existing walls. 
floors, ceilings, partitions.) Easy to decorate. (Can 
be varnished, painted or enameled.) Or its natural 
warm-brown color provides beautiful surfaces 
without any treatment whatsoever. 

Grainless, moisture-resisting, Genuine Masonite 
TEMPERED PrRESDWOOD will not chip, split or crack. 
It affords marble-smooth surfaces of enduring 
beauty. Available in boards of 1/8”, 3/16", 1/4” 
and 5/16” thicknesses . . . uniform in quality ... 
made of wood without glue or artificial binder 

Why not let Genuine Masonite Temperep Presp- 
WOOD write “Welcome” on the walls of your client's 
office, store, restaurant, theater or home? It gives 
inexpensively ... permanently. 

Write for free sample and 
literature. Masonite Corpo- 
ration, 111 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


results quickly... 
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With International Silver Company, salesman 
ship begins at home. 5000 square feet of Gen 
uine Masonite TEMPERED PRESDWOOD, wit! 
chromium moldings, form the wall surfaces o/ 
its Sales Service Institute in Meriden, Conn 






































2 The pleasure of dining at John’s Old Place, in LO! 
New York’s Greenwich Village, is enhanced by i 
walis of Genuine Masonite TEMPERED PRESD- ; 
WOOD. Ultra-modern murals, on the natural 
PRESDWOOD surface, by Mac Harshberger. as 
4 J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit department store, dis- ncre 
plays modern office furniture in a modern office Robe 
setting. Walls of Genuine Masonite TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD, with aluminum moldings, pro- . 
duce beautiful horizontal paneled-wall effect. gave 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


LONG TERM LOANS. Tired to 
leath of hopping from one liquid asset to 
the next, many a U. S. commercial bank 
1as lately been casting eyes at long term 
nvestments, and thinking seriously about 
increasing its real estate loans. Last month 
Robert V. Fleming, newly elected presi- 
lent of the American Bankers Association, 
vave official sanction to these sheep’s eyes 
when, speaking directly to his commercial 
banking colleagues, he singled out real 
estate as the best long-term investment. 

\lluding to the Banking Act of 1935, 
which made this collateral acceptable with 
Federal Reserve banks, he said: 

“I do believe that with the broadened 
facilities now available through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the fact that pub- 
lic confidence in the safety of the banks 
has now been restored, there is no longer 
any need for banks maintaining a high 
percentage of liquidity, and bankers can 
adopt a broader long-range viewpoint in 
dealing with their customers. . . . At pres- 
ent we cannot depend upon strictly com- 
mercial main source of 
earnings in our commercial banks.” 


loans as the 


BROWN’S LEAD. Nobody realizes 
more clearly than Johns-Manville’s aggres- 
sive young President Lewis H. Brown just 
how badly the building industry has been 
burking its own chances for recovery. 
While the food, clothing, and automotive 
industries have been aggressively snaring 
their quota of the householder’s dollar, 
the building industry has been sitting 
back, like some awkward and gangling 
child, unable or unwilling to help itself. 

On his return from the American Bank- 
ers’ Convention at New Orleans last No- 
vember President Brown sat down and 
worked out a plan which he hoped would 
hoist industry onto the Recovery band- 
wagon at least in time to slide into the 
rumble seat. A brilliant merchandiser who 
received his training at the hard school of 
Montgomery Ward, and whose moderniza- 
tion campaign of a year ago was one of 
the bright spots of a dull year, President 
Brown conceived as smart a stroke of pro- 
motion as building has seen. 

Last month in a broadside to the trade, 
he announced plans for a nation-wide con- 
vention of the building industry to be held 
not in any mammoth convention hall but 
over a coast-to-coast broadcast. 

Smartly timed to coincide with Johns- 
Manville’s annual sales meeting, the 
broadcast will emanate from Manhattan’s 
Radio City over NBC. 


JANUARY 


1936 


Forum-wise, the broadcast will stress co 
and merchandising methods, 
itself to building material 
builders and archi- 


ordination 
will address 
dealers, contractors, 
tects. Principal speakers will be President 
George LaPointe of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Federal Hous 


ing Administrator Stewart McDonald, 





Hoffman 


Lewis H. Brown 


President Robert V. Fleming of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, President 
Stephen F. Voorhees of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and Johns-Manville’s 
Brown. To snare laggards Commentator 
Edwin C. Hill will be imported as master 
of ceremonies, and Kate Smith as inter- 
mittent entertainer. The date: January 
13, at 1l a. m., E.S.T. 


CO-RULER’S DEATH. As modest- 
ly as he lived, MantisJames Van Sweringen, 
gray-haired, pudgy elder brother of Oris 
James Van Sweringen, died last month. 
Together the brothers were rulers of a vast 
empire of realty, and, less surely, of rail- 
roads. In schooldays Mantis made the 
snowballs which Oris threw, and until the 
last “O. J.” remained the front man of the 
two, “M. J.” the more sensitive, the 
planner. 

Sick, “M. J.” stayed at home when 
recently the brothers salvaged the man- 
agement of their properties at an auction 
signalizing the loss of a $65,000,000 Mor- 
gan loan. Last month physicians marked 
down “M. J.’s” death as due to “mental 
and emotional strain.” Plans not only to 





revive their railroad enterprises, but, for 
the first time in years, intensively to re 
enter the field of real estate development 
were already under way. With the death 
last July of John J. Bernet, their trusted 
railroad adviser, the Van Sweringens had 
picked George Arnold, for 25 years head of 
their realty 
aid in reshaping their affairs 


right-hand 
And there, 
back at beginnings, the brothers stood last 


enterprises, for 


month. 

Despite the publicity that their railroad 
activities received, the Van Sweringens’ 
greatest achievement will always be their 
real estate empire in Cleveland. Even to 
day the realty which they 
platted and, with careful restrictions, sold, 
is appraised at &82,000,000. Add to this 
their 52-story Cleveland Terminal Tower, 


residential 


and the other buildings they projected, 
and their dreams have had a $100,000,000 
substantiation. As the one who planned 
this empire, “M. J.” lived the kind of life 
which must have proved immensely satis 
fying to a conscientious subdivider. He 
saw a city grow according to his pattern, 
the best he could devise in his rushing, 
acquisitive times. 


REMODELING PROFIT. A rule- 
of-thumb among lending institutions has 
been that new rents must equal at least 
one-fifth the cost of renovating a property; 
else worthwhile. The 
rule is based upon the possibility that the 
property will be salable within five years 
approaching its original 


renovation is not 


at something 
mortgage value. 

This was a rule born at the first of the 
Depression among far-seeing bankers. But 
its definitive five-year character does not 
hold today. For sales which allow institu 
tions the full amount of their investments 
have been substantially better in the last 
few months—especially on property which 
has easily lent itself to remodeling. Result: 
over the U. S., banks are doing less direct 
investing, more financing for remodeling. 

The amount which one should spend 
upon remodeling is less and less held down 
by hard-and-fast rules. Builders are ready 
to risk more, and bankers to rely less on 
dogma than on common sense in sup- 
plying the needed cash. Rightly now, 
buildings are being remodeled, where cir- 
cumstances warrant, at costs sometimes 
approaching those of building afresh. 
Building permit figures show an increase 
in the average cost per remodeling job 
from $556 in 1932 to $721 for the first 
eight months of 1935. 





All of which goes to show that remodel 
becoming a much more exciting 
With a multiplicity of jobs in 
ForuM turns in 


to the page-by-page method of 


ing is 
business 
process, ‘I Hit this issue 
(p. 69) 
studying the best income-property remod 
eling work today. Rules or no rules as to 
the cost of these jobs, one criterion will be 
demanded in the 
nomics: the remodeler must profit. 


interest of good eco 


FHLB VERDICT. 


possible the Federal loan and savings pro- 
the Home Act of 


1933 contained under Section 5 a permis 


To spread wide as 


gram, Owners’ Loan 
sive clause enabling State savings and loan 


associations to adopt Federal charters 
without obtaining the permission of their 
States. The constitutionality of this honey- 
pot was not tested until last month when 
the case of three Wisconsin saving and 
loan the Wisconsin 
Banking Commission reached the U. S. 


Supreme Court on appeal from the State 


associations versus 


Supreme Court. Point at law was whether 
the permission of the State was required 
for conversion from State to Federal char- 
ter, Section 5 notwithstanding. 
Over-ruling the defense of “general wel- 
fare,” liberal Justice Cardoza declared in 
the unanimous opinion of the Court: “The 
Home Owners’ Act, to the extent 
that it permits the conversion of State 


Loan 


Associations into Federal ones in contra- 
vention to the laws of the place of their 
creation, is an unconstitutional encroach- 
ment the reserved rights of the 
State.” 

Same day FHLB hastened to point out 
that the ruling had small effect upon the 
1,005 Federal savings and loan associations 
in the U. S. Thirty-seven States have 
already passed legislation specifically per- 


upon 


mitting such conversion, and of the re-- 
maining eleven Wisconsin was the only 
State so far to oppose the implications of 
Section 5. 


HOME SHOWS. hic Federal Hous 
ing Administration is doing everything 
short of importing a few of Emperor 
Selassie’s war drums to thump housing 
into the U.S. public consciousness. For the 
National Housing Shows which FHA and 
the Manufacturers’ Housing Display Coun- 
cil are seeking to organize throughout the 
country many a gadget will be made avail- 
able. Chief is a “talking 
tower” display piece which, besides pro- 
viding a running fire of talk about the 
Single Mortgage System, instructions say, 
“will feature photographs or models of 
houses that can be built under the Federal 
Housing plan, and space will be available 
[sic] where plans and _ specifications of 


t 


among these 


these houses can be distributed.” 

The local architect, if consulted about it, 
will most certainly object to this. He may 
take some consolation later, however, in 
the fact that under Instruction 11 the 
sponsors advise the appointment of a sal- 


aried Architectural Director for every 
show. 

Despite this and the minor disappoint- 
ment incidental to the Council's failure to 
carry out its originally projected tour by 
streamlined train, there is every indication 
that the shows will be successes. First to 
be authorized by Chairman Creviston, 
whom the Crane Company has loaned the 
FHA to head the displays, was Baltimore's 
show, opening January 4. The next will 
open on the fifteenth in connection with 
the second edition of San Diego’s fair. 


Others will follow in Kansas City, Phila- 


delphia, Buffalo, Houston, Oakland, 
Miami, Minneapolis, Louisville, Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis, Boston, and in any 


other cities where the Council finds real- 
tors, architects, lending institutions and 
others sufficiently responsive and willing 
to lend a hand. 


FEDERATION PATCH. Badly 
scared by the sight of schism at the 
American Federation of Labor’s conven- 
tion at Atlantic City last October, old-line 
President William Green has been indus- 
triously mending his fences ever since. 
Last month he was able to point with pon- 
tifical pride to what he evidently regarded 
as a major piece of corralling. The inter- 
minable wrangle within the Building 
Trades Department of the Federation, so 
costly to builder and worker alike, had 
been patched up—after a fashion. 

Root of the trouble has been the divi- 
sion of work between the countless, over- 
lapping units within the Building Trade 
group. Time and bitterness have so refined 
this division that today it is nearly impos- 
sible to tell who may lay a brick. 

Under an agreement which President 
Green has just effected between the nine- 
teen craft unions at Washington, all juris- 
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handed to a 
referee, who, in the event of further ds 


dictional disputes will be 
agreement, will them on up to a 
Federal District Court. This will have t\¢ 
effect of moving the sphere of battle from 
A. F. of L. offices to the courts—a step 
which should accomplish little more than 
add a certain dignity to a costly debate 

the conference did result iy 


pass 


However 
one compromise which seemed practical 
\ more immediate dispute within 
Building Trade Department was finally 
settled when 275,000 seceding carpenters 
brick-layers and electricians agreed t 
return to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. Huffed by their lack of representa 
tion on the Construction Code back in 
NRA days, this group had walked out of 
the Department, and while still retaining 
their A. F. of L. connections, had set wy 
offices and jurisdictions of their own 20 
months ago. Under the latest agreement 
engineered by President Green, they will 
return to the fold, where referees will de 


' 
the 


cide whether potent seceding President 
M. J. McDonough or official President 


J. W. Williams will head the patched-up 
Department. 


VOLUME. Reaching a height of $78. 
194,000 in November (see chart, below 
building continued for the eighth mont! 
to hold to post-Depression monthly totals 
exceeding any previous monthly totals 
over the past five years. Winter took thi 
figures down $9,000,000 below the twin re: 
ord figures of $87,000,000 set in August and 
October. With the November figure, 1935 
permits reached a total of $753,289,000 
Adding $70,000,000 to this for December, : 
total of $823,000,000 may be estimated for 
1935. This falls about halfway between th 
totals for 1931 and 1932, and is one-fift! 
of the figure for the peak year, 1925. 


BUILDING PERMITS 
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Tugwelltown Materials 
I m 
Your November issue under the caption 
lugwelltown”: “In Berwin Heights, Md., 
:000 homes are to be built of semi-pre- 
fabricated concrete blocks for $5,500,000 
I enclose for your information a 
mimeographed statement received from 
the Rural Resettlement Administration: 
‘The Resettlement Administration an- 
nounced today that it would not be lim- 
ted to any type of materials in the con- 
struction of its low-cost housing projects. 
It was stated that all materials normally 
employed in housing and building con- 
struction will be used on Resettlement 
projects. Materials will be chosen solely on 
the bases of economy, efficiency, and dura 
bility.” 
Jorpan A. Pucu 


Structural Clay Products, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


FHA Guarantee Deadline 
Forum: 

On page 442 of the October issue . . . you 
make the following statement: “The Gov- 
ernment guarantee applies only to mort- 
gages insured before January 1, 1937.”.. . 
The Government guarantee applies to 
mortgages insured before July 1, 1937. 

C. W. Dreprerp 


Federal Housing Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Smaller Homes 
Forum: 

The great majority of people who would 
like to build a home are in the $3,000 to 
85,000 class. .. . Personally I am interested 
in a home to cost about $4,000 exclusive 
of the lot. Houses in that class were very 
few in the October issue which I bought 
because of an advertisement which speci- 
fied “Small Homes.” My idea of a “small” 
home is not one costing above $10,000. 
Certainly it doesn’t take a great deal of 
ability to observe that for every man who 
has more than $10,000 to spend there are 
hundreds who could manage $5,000. 

R. H. Norman 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Forum: 

[ believe that more emphasis should be 
placed in the building of homes costing 
from $3,500 to $6,000. (When I say homes, 
I do not mean “pill boxes.”) Because of 
the following reasons: 

1. In 1929, our banner year, 80 per cent 

this country were earning $2,000 per 
vear or less. . . 

2. In 1934, only some 350,000 filed in- 

me tax reports indicating earnings of 
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$5,000 or more. [In 1934, 419,481 persons 
reported incomes of $5,000 or more.—Eb.) 

3. The old age pensions provide, I be 
lieve, about $45 per month or $1,080 a year 
per couple. (Note: Many spend a lifetime 
paying for their homes and then upon re- 
tirement are unable to maintain it on their 
reduced incomes.) 

+. The people in the income 
brackets ($2,000 or less) are the ones who 
have the large families, need homes, and 
represent the buying power of the country 

Rocer A. Zorsiscu 


lower 


Boston, Mass. 


Ten per cent of the homes in the October 
issue were under $5,000; 36 per cent were 
%5,000—$10,000. Tue Forum chose as its yard- 
stick homes eligible for mortgage insurance by 
FHA, an organization planned to help the 
purchaser of “small homes.” While the majority 
of recently built small houses have been above 
the $5,000 class, Tue Forum will continue its 
diligent search for less expensive and architec- 
turally worthy small houses.—Eb. 


In Favor of Open Competitions 
Forum: 

In approaching the subject of Public 
Buildings, I make three assumptions: 1. 
That the buildings should be built for their 
utmost usefulness; 2. That the design of 
the building—its architectural expression 
—is as important to civic pride and the 
common welfare as its usefulness; 3. That 
for Public Buildings the architectural work 
belongs to the community and not to any 
group however selected. 

Any architect who has an office is a 
potential selection for the job. The crite- 
rion of his ability is his design, the selec- 
tion of which can be determined by a 
professional and technical jury in a per- 
fectly practical manner. 

This theory is in direct opposition to one 
which assumes that only by the selection 
of an architect first can good buildings be 
brought into being. In the latter case there 
is first the selection of the architect on the 
basis of past performance, political prefer- 
ence, or friendly relationships. . . . [This] 
can bring out good buildings—it can give 
us the worst. .. . Who, with any perspec- 
tive, but knows that even the best archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, perform miserably 
at times. .. . Furthermore, the segregation 
of talent by whatever means, if carried to 
its ultimate, would result in the appoint- 
ment of one or two men to do all the 
public work. 

If there is a cause for the position we 
architects find ourselves in with the public, 
it is, I think, because we are ashamed to be 
called dreamers. We want the public to 
think us hard-boiled and practical. Any 
one of us can think of the magnificent stu- 
pidities of leathertunged practical men we 


S 


have known who dominated some public 
or architectural monstrosities. If we are 
not practical we are not architects. It 
is high time that we again recognize that 
imagination is one of our most valuable 
assets and that by its practical demonstra 
tion almost alone can we fire those who 
should look to us for guidance in our 
chosen field. 

The selection of an architect for a Pub 
lic Building by his design can be aceom 
plished only through The 
ultimate of this method would be open 


com petition 
competition. Is this so stupid? Assume 
that this was done in New York City and 
the problem was one of not too large or 
difficult a 
would compete the first time 


nature. Perhaps a thousand 
The jury 
would eliminate nine hundred the first day 
By dint of much labor and suffering a final 
selection would be made. Someone, of 
course, would figure the man hours spent 
by the competitors and come to conclu 
sions as to the cost to the profession and 
fail to put in the other side of the ledger 
the profit to the public or even the com 
petitors. That 


would be made goes without saying 


such stupid calculation 


The final selection might be a young 
architect who never did more than a small 
house. It is entirely conceivable, even prob 
able, that he would not have the experience 
to carry the work to completion through 
the ramifications of office 
technical difficulties, and municipal regula 


management, 


tions. Does any practical man assume that 
this problem can not be successfully solved 
by associateship with an experienced office 
or by some other means of guidance? 

We Americans like competition; a prize 
fight is front page stuff. Perhaps architec 
tural competition can’t make the front 
pages but it is conceivable that it might 
The public might become more interested 
in architecture. Architects themselves 
might conceivably discuss the merits of 
the various architectural designs and agre« 
that a reasonably fair selection had been 
made. The younger men would feel that 
they had a chance to arrive and might add 
their enthusiasm to the profession instead 
of harboring, as I think they do, a feeling 
that the real jobs are “fixed.” It would put 
the older men on their fettle which is good 
for the profession. It might bring forth 
better Public Buildings. 

Epear T. Witntams 

New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Williams, vice president of New York 
City’s Architectural League, will not have his 
way. Last month Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
announced that henceforth in New York City 
all municipal projects will be executed only by 
architects chosen from a list of fifty designated 
firms, no one of which will be given commis 
sions involving more than $1,000,000 in any 
one year.—FEp. 
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FAIRS 


V\ .~rer is a time for preparing for fairs; 
summer is the time for holding them. This 
winter Paris is busy making plans for its 
big 1987 exposition, London is preparing 
to hold at least three big shows in that 
same year; San Diego, taking a cue from 


| WEAR BB Chicago, is lifting its face for an encore 
performance. Texas will hold a fair this 
summer. Last month two more fairs made 

od **Pub- news. 

pouely. Cleveland was industriously at work ready- 

S 


ing a three-month Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion to take place this summer. Tem- 
porary chairman is civic-minded, musical 
Dudley S. Blossom who sometimes finds 
time to enjoy himself privately at the 
“Hangar,” his large indoor tennis court 
and swimming pool. Named head of a com- 
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» also coneng mittee of architects to supervise building 
u's Archive. fagwas Abram Garfield, son of the 20th U. S. 
ects and ¢ President, who has been practicing archi- 
to the use 


tecture in Cleveland since 1898. Serving 
with him are Architects J. Byers Hays, 
Frank B. Meade, F. R. Walker, Antonio 
Dinardo. The exposition will dramatize 
reat Lakes shipping, iron, Northwestern 
re, coal, oil and steel—the long, historic 
businesses of the Great Lakes region from 
‘hich have issued almost all the important 
fortunes in the U.S. Situated on land east 
of Cleveland’s big stadium, the exposition 
will also include the enormous Public Hall 
and the new Underground Exposition Hall. 
In place of Chicago’s successful sky-ride, 
leveland will offer a comet ride. What 
rchitectural merit the exposition will be 
ble to boast was up last month to Mr. 
arfield and his committee. 


8. 


ew York was also bothered about archi- 
ectural merit although its fair will not 
ake place until 1939. Because it feared 
hat George McAneny, president of the 
air, and the City Park Department which 
mewns the fair grounds would build “a 
Parthenon on a Flushing, Long Island, 
wamp” a group of architects and design- 
rs met last month in Manhattan to pro- 
est and advise. Philip Youtz, director of 
e Brooklyn Museum, was afraid that the 
ew York fair would become “the Century 
f Retrogression Fair.” Architect Ralph 
jalker complained of the “planlessness” of 
e Chicago Fair. Industrial Designer Wal- 
t Dorwin Teague pointed out that fairs 
ere not a matter of architecture but of 
re feet.” To Critic Lewis Mumford went 
e palms of the evening for a speech 
hich pointed out that the object of the 
ir, not its architecture, should for the 
oment be New York’s chief concern. He 
pggested that the mechanical intricacies 
industry were no longer news, that in- 
ead of a ponderous display of the work- 
:s of the machine age, the New York fair 


» 


io 
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might tell the story of “planned environ- 
ment incorporating public health, biology, 
education, social sciences” and thereby 
“project a pattern which will fulfill itself 
in the future in the whole civilization.” 
From ailing Fair President McAneny, who 





HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 
He led the objectors 


could not attend, came a message that he 
would confer with any committee the pro- 
testing architects elected. He will confer 
with Harvey Wiley Corbett, chairman; 
Lewis Mumford, Walter Dorwin Teague, 
I. Woodner Silverman, Philip Youtz, Gil- 
bert Rohde, Henry Wright, Michael M. 
Hare whose original idea it was to hold a 
dissenters’ meeting. 
8 e © 


Another project that had quietly been 
troubling Manhattan architects for some 
time came to light last month when Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia publicly announced 
his desire to build a big municipal center 
which would house art exhibits and per- 
haps tempt the Metropolitan Opera House 
from its ancient home, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra from the acoustically almost 
perfect Carnegie Hall, and the Museum 
of Modern Art from its present cramped 
quarters. Civic leaders like Paul D. 
Cravath, chairman of the Metropolitan’s 
board of directors, Jonas Lie, president of 
the National Academy of Design, David 
Mannes of the David Mannes Music 
School and Baritone Lawrence Tibbett 
immediately gave enthusiastic approval. 
The Mayor suggested a financing scheme 
of a five cent levy on every $100 of real 
estate taxes paid to the city. Such a levy, 
he explained, would have to be authorized 
by legislative action, would not have to 
continue more than two years. But who 
the architects would be and where the site 
remained anybody’s random guess. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BAUHALUS 


Loa ncnep last month in Manhattan, un 
der the egis of WPA, 
design which, since its first announcement, 
had been attracting the attention of US 
architects because it claimed to be pat 
terned after famed Bauhaus 
Those who examined the school last month 
saw a floor of a house in the Murray Hill 
district to accommodate about 
200 students their in 
struction free. Smart Industrial Designer 
Gilbert Rohde, the school’s director, ex- 
plained his aims: “We already have in this 


was a school of 


Gropius’ 


destined 


who will receive 


country many excellent schools of fine arts, 
a few good ones in graphic art, and many 
good trade schools, but a need which at 
this moment remains almost entirely un 
fulfilled is a school which coordinates train- 
ing in esthetics, products, machine fabri 
cation and merchandising.” The 
offers courses in design, which Director 
Rohde will not only stress but teach per- 
sonally, and instruction in textiles, graphic 
art, painting, sculpture, metal, wood, pot- 
tery and photography. Ruth Reeves, who 
last year made many a manufacturer con- 
scious of Guatemalan design, will teach 


school 


textiles. 


Whether Mr. Rohde will 


manage to 





Paul Parker 


GILBERT ROHDE 
“A need remains unfulfilled” 


endow his school with an esprit de corps 
comparable to that of the Bauhaus in its 
good days was a question which could not, 
of course, be answered last month. One 
thing might militate against him: the 
widespread interest in industrial design in 
the U.S. has created not only many a de- 
signer’s workshop and drafting room but 
is also forcing major colleges to consider 
the subject as part of their curricula. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


Vaulted Ceilings of Guastavino Timbrel Tile Construction with soffit of 


AKOUSTOLITH sound absorbing Artificial Stone. Side walls to level of 
Triforium arches lined with similar AKOUSTOLITH in large size units 


to simulate stone ashlar. 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 


4O COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
R. GUASTAVINO CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., 1135 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Ey ERY shop owner depends upon his show windows to help 
sell his merchandise; to that end he installs the best plate 
glass he can afford. That this glass is so good a reflector as 
frequently to blot out entire displays with images of passers 
by and buildings across the street is a fact that has ex 
asperated more than one merchant. Particularly bitter is the 
pill the automobile dealer must swallow, since the major 
portion of what his expensive windows reflect consists of 
competitive products. 

Many expedients have been tried to eliminate this bane 
of sidewalk merchandising. One New York restaurant has 
installed a window which is inclined so that it does not 
show reflections of passers-by; unless a heavy awning is 
extended over the window, however, it shows a reflection of 
the sky, which, for purposes of visibility, is even worse. The 
commonest method is to install lighting fixtures of sufficient 
intensity to minimize the effect of the reflections; there is 
nothing cheap about this method, so the general run of 
stores just put in a window and hope for the best 

It is a well-known fact to anyone familiar with the most 
elementary principles of physics that a reflecting surface 
can be so curved that all light will be reflected to a point 
where it is not visible to the observer. Several such windows 
have been designed and installed. It remained for an English 
inventor to work out the problem completely and to put the 
result into production. After several years of successful use 
of these windows in England, an American company, known 
as the Invisible Glass Company of America, was formed. 
Up to date three installations have been made. 

As shown by the drawing, the window consists of two 
sections of plate glass, curved according to a carefully 
worked-out drawing. All light striking the window is reflected 
upwards, or down into a trough lined with black glass. So 
perfectly is the window designed that wherever it has been 
installed crowds have gathered, arguing whether there was a 
window or not, settling the question only by reaching in to 
find out. The most striking installation is the one in the store 
of Marcus & Co., jewelers, whose minute windows contain 
small fortunes in precious stones apparently unprotected by 
the usual sheet of glass. 

In spite of its apparently fragile construction the Invisible 
Glass window has the same insurance rate for breakage as 
the conventional type. It cannot be used with equal success 
for all types of show windows, since it cuts down to a con- 
siderable extent on the display space. Most store windows 
can, however, be readily altered to accommodate the new 
type window. 

The illustrations show the remarkable contrast between 
the invisible glass window and the type commonly used in 
shops and showrooms. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EVERDUR METAL for TANKS 
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This Heater of 
rustless EVERDUR will save money 


for the taxpayers of Illinois 


N the Supreme Court Building at Springfield, 

Illinois, the newly installed storage heater 
will provide a plentiful supply of rust-free hot 
water indefinitely. It will cost less to own than 
the one of rustable metal it replaced. For the 
shell of the new heater is made of welded 
Everdur Metal. It cannot rust. 


Everdur, a copper-silicon alloy, combines rust-im- 
munity, the strength of medium carbon steel and ready 
weldability—at moderate cost. No wonder Everdur 
is enjoying ever-growing acceptance as the ideal 
material for durable, rustless water tanks of every 
description— from domestic range boilers to giant 
storage heaters. Whether for a hotel, laundry, hospital, 
textile plant, school or brewery, Everdur equipment 
is available from leading manufacturers. 


x 



















Thisall-welded Whitlock 
Everdur Type K storage 
heater, made by Whitlock 
Coil Pipe Co., Hartford, 
and installed in the Su- 
preme Court Building at 
Springfield, Illinois (be- 
low) measures 24” x 120” 
and has an hourly heating 
capacity of 1250 gallons. 
Yelton-Weaver Supply 
Co. furnished the heater 
to J. F. Willey, Plambing 
Contractor, both of 
Springfield, Ill. 


Equally logical and satisfactory is the use of Everdur 
for many other applications. Among them: air-con- 
ditioning equipment, masonry anchors, drains and 
ducts, electrical conduit and smoke washers. Additional 
data on any use of Everdur gladly sent on request. 


e 
EVERDUR METAL 


“Everdur’’ is a registered trade-mark identifying prod- 
ucts of The American Brass Company, made from 
alloys of copper, silicon and other elements. 35130 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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D.\5 JAPANISCHE WOHNHAUS, by Tetsuro Yoshida. 
Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin. 193 pp., about 200 
illustrations, 9 x 1034, RM. 16. 


\\ wen in 1920 Le Corbusier let forth the first of the series 
of blasts that were heard around the world, a number of name- 
less Japanese architects must have stirred in their 400-year-old 
graves and chuckled. What Le Corbusier had to say, and 
Wright, Loos, Behrens, Sant’ Elia, and others before him, was 
all very well, and it was sadly needed in a lethargic world 
engaged in the apathetic rehashing of the decayed remnants of 
what had once been architecture, but the Japanese had beaten 
him to it, and by no dubious margin. 

[he Japanese house has a number of characteristics which 
are of particular interest to the modern architect. To consider 
some of them: 1—house and garden are merged into a single 
living unit, 2—the plan is of the open type, with movable parti- 
tions, 3—door and window openings are numerous and large, 
{—furniture is largely built-in, 5—natural materials are used 
honestly, 6—the design not only expresses the construction, but 
it is the construction, 7—the house employs standardized 
methods of construction, and uses the mat size as a module 
upon which the plan is based. These seven points sum up most 
of what is important in the credo of the modern architect. 

That the Japanese house of four and more centuries ago 
should bear out in so extraordinary a fashion the cardinal prin- 
ciples of modern architecture is no indication of a miraculous 
prescience on the part of 15th and 16th century builders: the 
accurate reflection of a way of living, strange beyond our com- 
prehension, perhaps, and influenced, as all architecture is 
influenced, by climate, customs, materials, the Japanese house 
does not differ a whit from other organic architecture of any 
time or place. 

The Japanese have a love for nature beside which our own 
seems rather shallow; their prints are full of people strolling 
in the rain; their houses can be opened completely to the out 
of doors; their gardens are indispensable parts of a scheme of 
life: no house lacks a garden. Natural materials are used with 
taste and discrimination, and the arrangement of flowers is an 
art. The garden is not an imitation of nature like the English 
garden: it is rather a synthesis of the entire landscape. A pool, 
rocks, a little hill, some evergreens, these are a world in minia- 
ture, and such a concept gives even the smallest plot of ground 
an importance all out of proportion to its size. Small wonder, 
then, that the great landscape gardeners were priests as well! 

The evolution of the Japanese house is an interesting story. 
Originally it was a gable roof on posts over a piece of ground; 
dampness led to the early adoption of a raised wood floor, with 
straw mats for comfort. Even at this early date rooms were 
created by the use of movable partitions. Chinese influence 
came with the Buddhist priests aruund 552, and buildings 
similar to those in China were erected. The heavy walls and 
small openings never suited the Japanese, however, and by 
1000 a style had emerged that was characteristically their own, 
but with visible traces of the Chinese influence. Wood was the 
standard material, and unit plans were developed. The plans 
were symmetrical, and in the case of the aristocracy, included 
tremendous gardens. The rise of the warrior class led to greater 
simplification, and by 1467, after the burning of Kyoto, the 
house existed in its present form, unsymmetrical, with paper 
windows, built-in cupboards, and mats spread uniformly in all 
the rooms. The introduction of tea led to the development of a 
new room, often a separate pavilion, and the masters of tea 
‘ceremony became the architects of these as well. The 17th 
entury shows class distinctions in full force, with stringent laws 
o determine the type, size, and furnishings of the house a person 
yn a given class might build. With the rise of the bourgeoisie 
his standardization increased and became a tradition. The ad- 

it of Western culture in the 19th century shook the country 

its foundations, and there began that phenomenal transition 
se implications are only now becoming apparent. The house 
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TYPICAL EXTERIOR TREATMENT 





(8TH CENTURY INTERIOR 





COUNTRY HOUSE 


PORCH OF 1927 


at the present time divides into three types: traditional, mixed, 
and European. The first is still the dominating style. 

The author of this book, Tetsuro Yoshida, is a young archi- 
tect, well-known in his country, and in something less than two 
hundred pages he has compressed one of the most exhaustive 
studies of the Japanese house ever published. All the influences 
which molded the house form, its historical evolution, a study of 
materials, construction, landscaping, ventilation, heating, plumb- 
ing, decoration, city planning and housing problems are gone 
into with a thoroughness which, if not Japanese, is most cer- 
tainly German. Excellent and numerous illustrations show the 
house, past and present, its garden, structural details, plan, 
and interior treatment. In spite of the fact that the German 
text will be unintelligible to many, its illustrations alone make 
it a complete and most valuable document. 
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The world is being treated to a frenzy of Fairs. Paris, Vienna, Rome, 
Madrid, Stockholm, almost any city which boasts a railroad terminal, either 
recently has held or is now planning a Fair. Not to be outdone in the art 
of exploitation which the United States has long claimed for its very own, 
America, starting with A Century of Progress, wearily plods its way 
through a panorama of terrestrial and celestial wonders, colonnades, ter- 
races, moving gears, neon tubes, hot dogs, and quivering ladies. All of 
which is to reach its climax with a Fair to end all Fairs in New York, 1939. 


Fairs have been reduced to formula. And the formula is the glorification 
of the mechanical age. with a few side shows thrown in for sugar. 


With three short years in which to produce his Fair to end all Fairs, Father 
Knickerbocker rubs his eyes and gazes wistfully at a large tract of land 
in Flushing, an awesome committee of notables. a large assortment of hope- 
ful architects, industrial designers, landscapers, town planners and con- 
cessioners and prepares to go to work. 


If there ever was a time to examine the whole question of Fairs--why 
Fairs are held, what Fairs accomplish, what has made the great ones great, 
what has made the poor ones awful, what does the current formula leave 
to be desired—this is the time. 


At the moment the New York Fair has no theme. Its announced excuse, 
the 150th Anniversary of the inauguration of George Washington, etc., 
will undoubtedly furnish a suitable vehicle for a tableau on the opening 
day, and then very properly be forgotten. It needs a formula, perhaps 
a new formula, urgently. 


If this “greatest of all Fairs” is to be something more than a large-scale 
revival of all the recent and current efforts, someone will have to produce 
the big idea. Tue ArcuirecrurAL Forum has no divine means of identi- 
fying that individual or group. It has, however, a firm conviction that 
this challenge to imaginative people will not go unanswered, and that when 
the right answer has been found, that person’s fame will not go unsung. 


Tue Forum therefore and herewith tenders its services as a place where 
any inspired contributor may send the idea for the Fair, pledging to each 
and every one not only the consideration of THE Forum’s staff but the 
attention of those responsible for the adoption of the Fair’s theme. There 
are no restrictions of geography. There are no restrictions of age. There 
are no restrictions regarding the manner of the presentation but THe Forum 
is tempted to observe that big ideas do not necessarily occupy many pages. 


It is assumed that participants in this symposium will permit publication of 
their ideas in the pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum and perhaps else- 
where in the press. Address The Editor, THe ArcHirecturRAL Forum, 
135 East 42nd St., New York. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE—I4TH CENTURY 
Medieval “machines for living in,” these houses were suitably planned and logically constructed to 
express a way of living. As long as this way of living continues such houses can be built honestly—and 
no longer. Suburbia, USA is not a Cotswold village. If excuse there be for reproducing a bygone age. if 
excuse there be for houses which ignore modern ways of living, modern ways of planning and building. 


what is that excuse? 
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SMALL HOUSES FOR 
CIVILIZED AMERICANS 


BY 
ALLMON FORDYCE AND WILLIAM |. HAMBY 


Architecture is space enclosed for a reason. 
And the reason is all-important. Recognizing 
the absence of any coordinated, scientific 
data on the "reasons" behind small house 
architecture, this study examines the house 
room by room, defines its space in terms of 
use. It makes no attempt to re-create the 
Social order to fit the house, but, rather, 
re-creates the house to fit existing needs. 
Thus from the "reasons" are established 
criteria of minimum standards. No patent 
medicine formula. No magic. Fordyce and 
Hamby have treated the house as a commodity— 
as merchandise. The Architectural Foruwn 





THIS IS PART ONE WHICH PUTS THE BLAST ON CURRENTE RE 


In theory, small house real estate development is a cooperative effort of architect, fi- 
nancier, and salesman toward a common end. But usually there is no common end. There 
is not even a common language. The salesman talks about "good real estate;" the finan- 
cier, "good investment;" the architect, "good architecture." As a result, there is a 


great deal of discussion, but no perceptible improvement in the houses. 


Architect, financier, and salesman are each a little bit right but a great deal wrong. 
The public doesn't really want to buy real estate or investment or architecture. The 
public wants to buy a house and that house must be "good merchandise " Good merchan- 
dise is something that tickles the buying urge, and contains a great deal of tickling 


substance for the money. Any sound business man recognizes this utterly simple truth. 


Havi 
In general, however, real estate development seems to have ignored it, apparently pre- a 
ferring to remain a muddling process rather than become a business. si 
That may seem to be overstatement, but here are the facts: after five years of econom view) 
ic catastrophe, of tremendous psychological change, of incredible advance in automo- WH 
biles, motion pictures, home refrigerators and almost everything else, the great major- Whe 
ity of current developments are hardly distinguishable from those of 1930. The sales- the 
man asks for 1930 merchandise for the 1936 market. The financier produces his 1930 All 
figures to prove what the 1936 house should be and cost. The architect dusts off his eee 
best 1930 houses and revises them somewhat. Such progress is something less than daz- tle « 
zling. range 
If real estate development is to be a business and not a four-way gamble, architect, fi- If tl 
nancier, and salesman mst forget about the lush years 1920 to 1930, and face three @ 13 
realities: child 
1. Developments were once successful on individual convictions of what would oseen 
sell--but in the last five important years there has not been enough building duce. 
to constitute reliable experience in what will sell. Tims developers mst It sh 
borrow from industry the scientific technique of finding out what the buyer IMs 
wants. be re 
JA 
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2. Developments were once successful on nothing more than REAL ESTATE VALUE, 
GADGETS, and VISUAL ARCHITECTURE--the last meaning the cute, quaint tricks of 
real architecture--but no one familiar with other industries will support the 
proposition that these three characteristics alone will contime to sell hous- 
es. 
3. Real estate development has an unsavory reputation to live down. Sound bus- 
iness builds on honest value, satisfaction, repeat business. The Imckster liv- 
es by the single sale. Real estate development in the majority of cases appar- 
ently has not yet learned to follow the example of sound business in this re- 
spect. 
Having faced the realities, architect, financier and salesman must think creatively to- 
ward houses that are good merchandise, and imst unify the planning, financing, and'sell- 
ing in a single coordinated program. In order to do that, each must overhaul his own 
viewpoint and bring it up to date. 
WHAT THE ARCHITECT SHOULD REALIZE 
When a football team fumbles, it is drilled in fundamentals. Architects are fumbling 
the smll house. They should go back to fundamentals. 
All architects insist that they are functionalists, and to tell one differently is the 
same as telling an ordinary citizen that he has no sense of humor. But there is lit- 
tle evidence of functionalism in current houses. Kitchen equipment has been better ar- 
ranged, but that seems to be regarded as about the limit of possible accomplishment. 
If there is nothing more the architect can do, he might as well close his office and : 
go fishing. Utility, flexibility, circulation and orientation are treated like step- 
children. Everything is subordinated to charm. Charm, unsupported by architectural 
essentials, is a seducer. Good merchandise has honorable intentions and does not se- 
duce. 
It should be remembered that house gadgets and equipment are part of the architect's 


Job. If, for instance, available fixtures do not fit a desirable solution, they can 


be redesigned. Industrial design will probably be as great a factor in house improve- 








ment as architecture, chiefly because the industrial designer's technique at present en me) 


braces merchandising to a greater degree than does the architect's. The solution pre- maz 
sented in this article is the result of collaboration between architect and industrial tic 
designer. ver 


WHAT THE FINANCIER SHOULD REALIZE WI 


The financier holds the whip hand and the responsibility for getting good merchandise In 
will ultimately be his. At present he often encourages, sometimes demands, weak mer- er 
chandise. Unwittingly he finances bad houses and refuses to lend on good ones. He cus’ 
won't touch flat roofs, but he doesn't seem to mind terrible circulation or atrocious 

If 
orientation. One reason for this is that his appraiser's standards are weird. The apprai- on { 
ser assigns dollar value to brass plumbing, slate roofs, munber of bathrooms, cubage. 

me rt 
But he ignores the guts of the plan--utility, flexibility, circulation, exposure——the 

pres 
relationships that make a house livable. Someone ought to inform the appraiser that the — 

char 
value of a good house is greater than the sum of the values of its parts. 

tage 
Houses sold on charm alone are not good places to live in and have a way of bouncing the 
back. This phenomenon leads the financier into looking for houses that will re-sell eas- ae 
ily. Naturally, he should be looking for houses that will stay sold. He should be the ni 
first to kick against too much empnasis on charm. — 
The financier mst learn what a good house is, and to that end he should not gaze out sent 
the window when the architect talks about utility, circulation, flexibility, orientation. flex 
If he is to get good merchandise he must make more than a superficial examination of the § "074 
plans. And he ought to think twice before tossing out a feature that will m@ke a house esi 
more livable but which lacks the trick to bowl the customer over and close a sale. — 
The financier mst learn to respect his customer, his architect, his salesman. It is —— 

many 


characteristic of the average financier to refer to his customers as "they"--"They don't 
want this; they don't want that." As to the architect: the financier seems to be paying 


him little if any more for original work than the price of second-hand drawings. The 


architect-industrial designer with the business viewpoint holds the key to quality of 
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merchandise, costs, profits. Chiseling the architect is no economy. As to the sales- 
man: the financier mst listen to the salesman's demand for variety, even though iden- 
tical houses may be cheaper to build. And that goes for prefabricated as well as con- 


ventionally-built houses. 


WHAT THE SALESMAN SHOULD REALIZE 


In too many cases real estate selling has resorted to High Pressure to fan the custom 
er to buying heat. High pressure salesmanship is obnoxious and unnecessary, and the 


customer flare=-back is terrific. 


If a house has a station on one side and a school on the other, it can probably be sold 
on the basis of Real Estate Value and nothing else. But most locations require good 
merchandise and good salesmanship. The essence of good salesmanship is the ability to 
present as effectively as possible the selling points of the merchandise. Good mer- 
chandise outsells inferior merchandise by the number and weight of its selling advan- 
tages. Given good merchandise, the salesman's job is fundamentally that of presenting 


the selling points so that they ring the bell. 


The run of real estate salesmen, however, is at present unable to do this kind of sell- 
ing. Wistertéelly they are land rather than house salesmen, and consequently are well 
informed on less than half of the product. If the advantages of a house are to be pre- 
sented convincingly the salesman mist understand their true significance. Utility, 
flexibility, circulation, orientation should have meaning to him, and not merely be 


words that architects use. 


Every element of the solution which follows has been developed with its possible use 
as @ selling point in-mind. The salesman should realize that his prospects are the 
same people who are demanding a great many features in automobiles, refrigerators and 


many other products. The greater the mumber of features, the easier the selling. 











THIS IS PART TWO TELLING HOW TO ANALYSE BE 
THE SMALL HOUSE TO MAKE IT GOOD MERCHANDISE 


Real estate development has become sterile largely for lack of an orderly method of ap~. 
proach that will produce, economically, a lot of houses all of which vary and all of 
which are good houses. This article presents such a method of approach, and illustrates 
its general application to houses for a particular market. It does not pretend to give 
detailed solutions to be filed in laste and incorporeted in drawings at leisure. The 
method described here is basic--it can be used for any development, no matter what size 
the houses or what class the market. 

The analysis strips the small house to essentials, most of which seem, or should seen, 
too obvious to be written down. But for all their obviousness, few small houses seem 
ever to have heard of then. 

This analysis and general solution are aimed at a homogeneous market of civilized Amer- Be 
icans who have some refinement, are in white-collar, professional, “i semi-professional 
callings, and have moderate incomes. Each house has a cubage of approximately 20,000 
cubic feet with three bedrooms and no maid's room, and in many localities can be bought 
complete with land on an income of $3250. Obviously, much of the solution can be ap- 


plied with advantage to a single, non-development house. 


Good House Merchandise Means Three Things 


ILBETTER LIVING FACILI TIES@— Bech house mst, insofar as poss- 


ible, be tailored to the family's living, working, recreational and entertainment hab- 


The 
its. This means more than a polite bow toward functionalisn. Buus 
2 PERSONALITY — This house mst awaken the impulse to buy not only by at- G00! 
tractive appearance but also by its quality in such matters as cheerfulness, comfort, div: 
security, labor-saving, child-rearing, sanitation, up-to-dateness. The 

an 
3,LOW COST — The house mst fit the family's pocketbook. It mst show its mon- sa 
ey value against competition, meet the family's conception of sound investment, and be sing 
in tune with the family's idea of its place in the economic scheme. And however mech lit: 
some architectural souls may writhe, the house must satisfy the financier. er 
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BETTER LIVING FACILITIES 


OF ail architectural principles those giving Better Living Facil- 
ities have most often been ignored. Almost all customer objections 


to small house architecture have been leveled at living facilities. 


Better Living Facilities Are The Result Of: 


A. UTILITY 
Primary Living Activities 
Secondary Living Activities 
B. FLEXIBILITY 
C. CIRCULATION 
D. ORIENTATION 


The architectural approach to the problem of providing better facilities for family 
life has run chiefly to extremes. Either it assumed that conventional plans were quite 
good enough and tampered not at all, or else, decrying the lack of opportunity for in- 
dividualized living, it devised a plan requiring the family to be individual or bust. 
The architect with a business viewpoint will try to split the difference, being neither 
& rubber stamp nor a4 crusader. 

Designing a house for a family you have met and whose way of living you know, is rather 
simple compared to designing a speculative house for an unseen family. The latter is a 
little like shooting at a very thin bird on a dark night. The shot must have a wide 


pattern. In any case Utility should be analyzed in the same manner. 
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A. UTILITY -| 
OR FITTING THE SPACE TO THE FUNCTIONS 


COOKING 





DINING 


cooking space 


dining space 


relaxation space 


THE PRIMARY LIVING ACTIVITIES THE HOUSE SHOULD PROVIDE FOR ARE: 


COOKING RELAXATION CHILD PLAY TOILETING STORAGE 
DINING ENTERTAINMENT SLEEPING LAUNDERING CHORES 


Cooking is the only activity which enjoys a solution based on anal- 
ysis. As a result, the domestic science type kitchen is an effi- 


cient workshop. 


In practically all families of the chosen market dining takes four 
forms. Speculative houses should provide space or spaces adaptable 
to all of them. Dining space should be warm in winter, cool in su- 


mer, never stuffy. Should be spared cooking odors, kitchen noises. 


"dog wagon"meals 
(1) Commmter's breakfast, children's meals, part- 


time servant's meals, Sunday supper, early~movies 





supper, midnight snacks. Should be quick and easy, 


as Close to the stove as is practical. 


polite meals 
(2) Family meals, small dinner parties and lunch 


aa eons for friends, customers, boss. Some guest 


breakfasts. Accent should be on imtimacy, service. 


occasions 
(3) Holiday dinners, garden club luncheons, bdirth- 


day dinners, wedding breakfasts. Accent should 
be on hospitality. For Garden Dining (4) conven- 


ient access should be provided from kitchen to 





yard--preferably on the garden side. For Buffet 


Suppers see Entertainment. 
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RELAXATION 





CHILD PLAY 


child play space 


Relaxation requires space separate and apart from the Imbbub and 

Clutter of household work. In current houses other functions en- 

croach on the sanctity of evenings at home, the Sunday paper, af- 
ternoon tea, conversation, visits, reading, 
letterwriting, stanp-collecting, cocktails, ra- 


dio, sitting in front of the fire, thinking. 





Essential requirements of relaxation space are 
comfort, cheerfulness (sunlight) and enough room for several peo- 
ple to relax at one time. Remember that the living room is the 


show place of the house. It should be impressive. 


Child Play requires, from the first creep to about the fourth year, 
space within view of an overseer--generally the kitchen worker. 
Supervision is most effective when the child isn't conscious of it. 
overrunning 

The play of a healthy, normal young child should consist of physi- 
cal and at times rather noisy conduct; running, climbing, crawling, 
hammering, block-building, with obligato of 
steamboat whistles and fire sifens. What is 
right for the child is annoyance for the adult. 


In most plans Child Play overruns the entire 





first floor and becomes @ major family scourge. 


perfect 


Ideally, there should be separate Child Play 
space, but that is too expensive for these hous- 


es. Since Child Play is not a permanent activity, 





it must, for economy, share space without impair- 


ing the space's use for its permanent activity. 








cooking space 


dining space 


relaxation spece 


child play space 





practical 


ne solution with definite advantages is to en 
large the dining room somewhat and make it serve 
both Dining and Child Play functions. This solu. 


tion 1) affords the kitchen worker convenient 





supervision; 2) makes the dining room--usually the least used svace 
in the house--do double duty; 3) helps civilize the young American 
by defining his play area. If there is an objection to using a 
traditional dining room suite in this solution, special furniture 
can be obtained. Child Care is to be distinguished from Child Play, 
The speculative house cannot offer much more toward complete pro- 
vision for Child Care than a covered outside area, accessible to 


and within view of kitchen. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





entertainment space 


10 


Most current plans slice Entertainment into little pieces, and to 


the despair of the hostess men usually go into a huddle in one roon. 


sliced 
a he The function of Entertainment divides into four 
types, each with a different social texture, and 
€ hence requiring different space allocation. 


intimate 


One or two tables of bridge, visiting, afternoon 





tea. Space as large as that for any other liv- 





ing activity is needed. 
Leepin 


LEE 


Cocktail parties, buffet suppers, large bridges 


and teas, games, soirees, dances, musical and 





children's parties. These require larger uni- 


a 
&g 


fied space than that for any other activity. 


Probably conbination of living and dining rooms. 
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leeping space 


LEEPING 





polite whoopee 

The more space the merrier. It is not so long 
a time between drinks and the atmosphere is 
freer, if kitchen is a definite part of the en- 


tertainment space. 


serious whoopee 

Should not take place on first floor because it 
jeopardizes furniture and decoration. If people 
must break things to have a good time, room in 


basement may be provided. 





young people 


"Should she ask him in?" Small houses have done 





virtually nothing to help the youngsters enter- 
tain their friends. The Dining-Play space is an 


excellent spot for Damghter's bridge game with 


her girl friends, Son's poker game with the gang, and for the Daugh- 


ter and the Young Man to talk things over in. The Daughter, hav- 
ing played here as a child, feels at home in it. It should be no- 
ted that this solution does not contemplate use of a conventional 
suite of dining room furniture. Properly designed furniture can 


give atmosphere of attractive living room. 


Families of this market require 
three separate sleeping spaces, 


each to accommodate two beds. 


As for ventilation: people are keenly aware of it in the bedroom. 
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TOILETING STI 


The functions of Toileting are in general reasonably well solved, 
considering available equipment, in several current bathroom de- Ps 


signs. It should be remembered, however, that the highly compressed 





bathroom does not provide fully for dressing or elaborate primping. 


ee Real improvement in bathrooms will come only from functional analy. 





toilet space sis and redesign of the equipment in conjunction with the space. 


LAUNDERING 


Laundering is usually not considered an obligatory first floor ac- 
tivity and is banished to the basement. It should be on the first 


floor for these reasons: 





damp! 
dark! 


Laundering is a wet affair and requires clean, 
dry, agreeable, day-lighted work space for the 
health and comfort of the worker, protection of CHC 


Clothes from mildew, and for general sanitary 





reasons. Since it is not a continuous activity, 
convenience to kitchen permits worker to carry 
on with kitchen duties between laundering opera 


tions. Facilities for incidental mending should 





be provided. Laundering, of course, requires 


mechanical aids. 


daylight! 


Daylight doesn't breed germs; dark cellar space 


does. Besides, civilized American women are not 


p- fond of working in cellars. 





STORAGE 
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Each living activity has its own storage requirements. This is too 
large and detailed a problem to embark upon here. Several analyses 
of storage have been made. Had these been carried into solutions 
and built into houses, it is probable that current storage facili- 
ties would be as efficient as the domestic science type kitchen. 
Caution: The way to improve storage is to analyze both the indivi- 
dual article and its reason for existence, and then fit the storage 


to both of them. Don't start with hooks, bars, shelves, etc. 


garage 

The garage is really storage space, and these 
things must be borne in minds the car is a4 greasy 
articles: space around it is required for access 


and tinkering. The garage doors mst be easy to 





operate because they are so often opened by women. 


Chores, such as housecleaning, breaking up crates, washing the dog, 
are and should be spread all over the house. There are a few chores, 
such as furnace tending, which must have definite space. The char- 
acter of this space is unimportant and its size should be kept to 
aminimum. Half a basement is all that is needed. A full basement 
is waste. 

Note on Housecleaning: The old-fashioned method is to keep each 
room shut off from the rest of the house until dust re-settles. The 
modern method is to open up the house for easier wielding of vacmm 


cleaner. 
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A, UTILITY 72 
OR FITTING THE SPACE TO THE FUNCTIONS 


THE SECONDARY LIVING ACTIVITIES THE HOUSE SHOULD PROVIDE FOR ARE; 


CONCENTRATION ADULT RECREATION PANTRY WORK ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIEs 


CONCENTRATION 





@ei2 Quiet has been set up as essential for relaxation. This, however, 
28 é is not enough for reading, balancing checkbooks and doing work 
743 WA brought home from the office. Secluded space, which may take 


one of four forms, is needed for concentration: 





PAN 
$37 $62 —_ 
First Floor Second Floor 
Alcove Alcove 
4&2 
237 23: 
743 7 743" 
Study Combination Guest DD | 


Room and Study 


guest room - study 
Utility weighed against cost makes combination guest roomstudy at- 


tractive. It functions well as 4 study when there is no guest. 
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ADULT RECREATION 


Adult recreation breaks down into two classes, hobbies and games. 


For these a finished room in the basement can be provided, although 


first floor space is desirable. 


Facilities outside kitchen space are desirable 
for such activities as cleaning up after large 
meals or parties, cleaning silver, arranging 
flowers, soaking minor wash, informal parties 
where guests help with dishes. When laundry is 
on first floor these facilities can be provided 
by building a metal sink with drainboard into 
laundry tub cover, using same taps as tub, and 


draining through tub. 


ACTIVITIES 

There are a mumber of additional activities which can be provided 
for specifically if the traffic will bear the cost. Some of these 
are: Entering and Leaving the House, Listening to the Radio, Child 
Speaking generally, most of these can be taken care of 
by such things as fireproofing, soundproofing, acoustical treatment, 


built-in furniture. 
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B. FLEXIBILITY 
OR MAKING SPACE SERVE OVERLAPPING ACTIVITIES 


FLEXIBILITY IS CONTROLLED BY TWO LINES: 


cooking space the line dividing Cooking space from Dining-Pla 


space, AND, the line dividing Dining-Play space 





from Relaxation space. 


dining space 
If the house is to be good merchandise it should appeal to a great 
relaxation space many families. It should, therefore, try to fit each family's Liv- 
ing requirements as if it had been custom built. A first floor 
gai that permitted all space allocations discussed under Utility would 


fit every family. But obviously, many living activities when trans- 
lated into function overlap and are in conflict. (See Cooking, 
Dining, Relaxation, Child Play, Entertainment.) Either these con- 
flicts mst be resolved or compromises must be made. In other words 


Flexibility must be a major consideration of the plan. 


The overlapping and conflict in function can be solved by three 
methods: 1) drawing houses for construction with variation in treat 
ment of the two controlling walls and consequently in the emphasis 
the house places on various living activities; 2) when houses are 
sold from samples, constructing or enbttinn waite according to buj- 


er's preference; 3) folding partitions. 


Of these three methods, the one using one or more folding partitio 
instead of walls is the only one capable of giving proper space 4! 
location for all First Floor Primary Activities after the house is 


built. Folding partitions permit the house to be arranged in any 


one of four plans at any time. 
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Good for Relaxation, Polite Meals, Young People's 
Entertainment, Intimate Entertainnent, Listening 
to Radio, Old Fashioned Housecleaning. Bad for 
"Dog Wagon" meals, Occasions, Gay Entertainment, 


Polite Whoopee, Child Play, Modern Housecleaning. 


plan 

Good for Polite Meals, Occasions, Intimate Enter- 
tainment, Gay Entertainment, Modern Housecleaning. 
Bad for "Dog Wagon" meals, Child Play, Young Peo- 


ple's Entertainment. 


Good for "Dog Wagon" meals, Child Play, Relaxa- 
tion, Intimate Entertainment, Young People's En- 
tertainment, Listening to Radio. Bad for formal 


meals, Gay Entertainment, and Polite Whoopee. 


open house 





Good for "Dog Wagon" meals, Polite Whoopee, Mod- 
ern Housecleaning. Bad for Relaxation, Child 
Play, Young People's Entertainment, Listening to 


Radio, and Formal Life. 


With folding partitions, the family can play tunes on the plan to 


coincide with its whims, or with hourly, daily, or seasonal needs. 


Or it can experiment until it finds the arrangement it likes best. 


Or it can alter the plan to take care of future developments--the 


arrival of a baby, the departure of a grown child. To a lesser ex- 


tent this also applies when one folding partition is used. 
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C. CIRCULATION 
OR SHORT,STRAIGHT,DESIRABLE ROUTES FROM HERE 
TO THERE 


Considerations of Utility and Flexibility establish the mumber, si- 
zes, and general shapes of the various living spaces and of the e 
quipment in them. Were family life a static thing these wanld tell 
the whole story. But family life is not static; it is flowing. 

Hence the need for good circulation. Good circulation has three es- 


sentials: straightness, shortness and separation of overlapping ac- 


tivities. Circulation within spaces is as important as circulation 
cooking space 


between spaces. Which means that furniture arrangement must be con- 

sidered. In the case of overlapping functions the utility of any 
dining space 
‘* space can be destroyed by bad circulation. This is too often the 


case as you will see if you compare cevelonment houses with the rea- 


Child play space sonable minimum requirements shown in the diagrams. 


first floor 


relaxation space You ought to be able to enter house VE 

Roig and sneak upstairs without walking Sta 

: : through tea party. Part time maid ty- 
sleeping space 

snould be able either to open front lat 

aor door or go upstairs without enter- ed 


toilet space ; 
ing living or dining room. Kitchen 


should lead directly to dining-play 





storage space room, yard. Coat closet and lava- 


é :, tory should be off stairhall. 


2 a a ire- 
trade entrance space The above are the minirmm requir 


ee 


main entrance space to Dining-Play room. 


ments. The first extension of 





these should be: stair hall direct 
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second floor - one bath 

It is a crime to make anyone enter 
someone else's bedroom to reach 
own bedroom or bathroom, or towel 
closet. Or to send him out into 


hall to get at his clothes closet. 





One bath off master's bedroom. 
One bath off hall. With modifica- 
tions master's bath can also 


connect two bedrooms--can connect 





through @ dressing closet. 


Bf 


VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


Stairs and stair halls should be clean, open, direct, and straight for comfort and safe- 





ty--especially when moving around in the dark. There are three types of Vertical Circu- 


lation. Note: When entire house is on one level, living and sleeping sections are join- 


-ed by @ hall. 





2 Floors 13 Floors (A) 14 Floors (B) 
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D. ORIENTATION 


OR PUTTING SUN AND WIND IN THE RIGHT WINDOWS 


Most past and present small houses in real estate developments fail miserably in re- 
gard to orientation. Good orientation means the proper placement of rooms in relation 
to sun, wind, topography, and outlook, at the same time providing convenient access 
from street for family and car. The importance of good orientation has led to an 
architectural maxim, "Never sketch before you see a plot plan." In sub-divisions, how- 
ever, plots face in all directions, so in developing a plarining system for houses that 
can be used on any plot in any sub-division, plot plans are of little help in getting 
good exposure. 

MINIMUM ORIENTATION REQUIREMENTS for houses for civilized Americans are: Southern ex- 
? 

posure for living room, Southeastern exposure for dining room, Southern exposure for 


master's bedroom. 


USUAL DEVELOPMENT PRACTICE IN ORIENTATION 





street shown in solid black 


one house in 
because stree 


ur has proper exposure 
determines orientation 


To 
t 
usual development practice fails to fulfill these requirements in about three hous- 


es out of four. Stock plans are rotated, turned to face the street no matter what the 


exposure of plot or the position of rooms. 
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all orientation requirements can be fulfill- 
ed,however,if,instead of rotating the entire 


plan, 
are rotated. 
ther on front or 
proper direction 
out altering the 


only the garage and entrance motives 
this permits every house, 


whe- 
back of plot,to face in the 
for access from street with 
exposure of a single room. 





note that relation between living room, din- 


ing room and sun is the same in all cases. 


IN ORIENTATION 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


“ 





street shown in solid black 


all houses ha 


ve p xposure 
because sun and wW 


roe 
determine orientation 


to pograp h Y and outlook vary with each set of sun, wind and street conditions. 
Choice of plans is necessary to take care of these added variables. This solution 


has five such plans. 


landsca P!MQ should be an important consideration in the placement of the 
house on the plot, for house and plot should function as a single unit. In planning 
house and yard, the relation of kitchen to Child Outdoor Play space and Outdoor 


Dining space mst be considered. 


2 | 
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C 
PERSONAL I TY 


Personality is the sensory appeal which arouses the buying urge. 


Its general aspects are TYPE OF APPEARANCE, SELLING GAGS, COLOR. 


TYPE OF APPEARANCE 

This article purposely sidesteps the question of "style" because it is complicated and 
philosophical. The following, however, should be pointed out: To the average financier, 
salesman and consumer, style means the Type of Appearance--English, Colonial, Modern, 
etc. By this definition, Appearance is distinct from the rest of the house. This is 
awrong notion. Style really means the combined result of the way the plan works, the 
way the plan builds into a mass, the way the mass is constructed, the way materials are 
used. Appearance is the visual result of all those things. The "Type" idea can pro- 
duce good merchandise; it can never produce good architecture. Today's burning question 
is: "Should speculative houses be of Traditional or Modern Type?" And that requires a 
definition of Modern Type. The clearest way to give it is to say that in this solution 
Modern Type means houses that look something like those in the pictures on pages 32, 33. 
House B is considered to be just about on the modern side of the line dividing Modern 
Type from Traditional Type. House A is definitely of the Modern Type. (House E is 
just on the traditional side of the line. House C is a little more so. House D is def- 
initely of Traditional Type.) The answer to "Should speculative houses be of Tradition- 
al or Modern Type?" is simple. The answer is: "Both." Not because it is an easy way 
out, but because part of the market wants Traditional Type and part wants Modern. Dur- 
ing the five year gap in house building, public taste in design of almost all products 
has swung to the modern. Most significant of these is furniture, which is blood brother 
to the house. Modern design revitalized the furniture industry. 

The question is not whether people want Traditional or Modern Types, but how many people 
want each type. The answer should be a reasonable indication of the mumber of houses 
to be built in each type. The results of The Architectural Forum 1935 House Survey of- 
fer a working basis. 35 per cent of the replies expressed a definite desire for uncom 
promising Modern Type--like that of House A. he per cent wanted Early American, 1/7 per 
cent English. These results are most interesting compared with the results of the 1934 


Architectural Forum Survey in which only 11.6 per cent wanted Modern Type. 
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the architectural forum surveys of 1934-1935 
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” One house means 4 per cent of total returns in survey. 
is 
the Therefore, it is considered conservative to say that 43 per cent of the Houses built 
oii should be of Modern Type, varying in shade from House B on page 34 to House A on page 32. 
7 Obviously, as houses are built and sold, a close study should be made of the appeal of 
stion the various types. 
_, | SELLING GAGS 
tion The buying public has demonstrated beyond argument that it invariably succumbs to sell- 
, 33. ing gags--that is, things like powder rooms, bars, front door chimes. There are few 
™ ereater tragedies than to design and build a house as well as you lmow how, and then have 

a customer lured away by a competitor's trivial gags. A sufficient number of gags to 
: ele match the competition should be built in each house. (For illustrations see page 30.) 
tion- Conventional house elements can be made to serve gag duty--for example: by making kitch- 
ay en cabinets look sanitary inside, painting cellar pipes red, putting bullnose corners 
Dur- around baseboards, using shiny metal bars instead of drab wood ones in clothes closets, 
cts | and so on, and so on. 


‘other COLOR 


Color is one of the most important characteristics of a house, and is a full-sized prob- 


eople lem in itself. The best solution would be to help the buyer select the final interior | 
es Colors he wants. After all, he is the one who has to live with them. But this practice 
r of- would probably mean that when he first sees the house the walls would have to be blank 

com white or a neutral shade. Blank white and neutral shades would sacrifice the selling 

7 per punch that color, skillfully used, can give. The customer's first impression of the 

1934 house should be something of a thrill. The use of color to make a house both more liv- 


able and easier to sell presents a conflict to which no solution is offered here. 
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. 
LOW COST 





Houses based on the analysis thus far could be expected to appeal 
to the market more strongly than usual development houses. But to 
be good merchandise they must also cost no more than competition 
houses and must fit the family's pocketbook. Attention should be 
given to a systematic method of keeping costs low. This obvious- 
ly mst be considered as independent of normal bargaining. 

When houses are built in groups and when house variation is neces- 
sary, costs can be kept down by PREFABRICATION and HOUSE MULTIPLI- 


CATION. 


PREFABRICATION 


Prefabrication has come to mean factory fabrication of the whole 
house. The totally prefabricated house has been slow to develop 
and probably will not be fully practical for some time. The prin- 
ciple of prefabrication, nevertheless, promises to reduce costs. 
A large part of the total house cost is represented by elements 
which can satisfactorily be prefabricated today because no exten- 
sive research is required before mamfacture. Obviously, prefabri- 
cation of these elements will produce definite cost reductions. 
These elements are: Plumbing skeleton; Heating; Laundry; Closets; 


Stairway. 


plumbing skeleton 


Assuming that a one-bathroom house has a stack 
and a vent or that a two-bathroom house might 
have two stacks, it is possible to set up, erm 
pirically, standard distance between vent and 
stack or between two stacks, and to establish 


a fixed set of outlets. 
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It is, therefore, possible to vary the location of any group of fix- 
tures——-bathroom, lavatories, sinks, laundries--within the house 
without varying the actual pipe system. If the water lines follow 
the same principle almost any number of plans can be devised from 
an economical prefabricated plumbing skeleton. This can be made 


in any plumber's shop. 


heating 


Assuming that the heating system consists of a vertical duct con- 
necting a mims plenum chamber and a plus plenum chamber, equipped 
with a blower for circulation, and either a standard hot air gen- 
erator connected to the vertical duct by horizontal direct duct, 
or a standard hot water generator connected by pipe to radiators 
in the vertical duct, it is possible to standardize the distance 
from generator to vertical duct. Thereby, the plus plemum cham 
ber can be located so as to touch and supply heat direct to every 
room in the small house. The minus plemum chamber acts as a re- 
turn, and the generator can be located near any available flue. 


This system can be very easily adapted to full air conditioning. 


laundry 


Laundry equipment consists of two tubs, electric ironer, electric 
iron, ironing board, washing machine, and clothes wringer. All 
laundry equipment can be made and delivered on site as a unit. 
This offers distinct advantage inasmuch as when all this equipment 
is designed as a unit it requires very little floor area. The 

job can be executed from architect-industrial designer's drawings 


and specifications. Stock equipment can be adapted to the design. 
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HOUSE MULT 





closets 

Three different closet sizes will satisfy all requirements in al] 
houses of this solution. These can be prefabricated complete 
with fittings, and with an attractive finished look. Prefabrica- 
tion is simplified if closets are made of wood, because they can 


be made by any mill from working drawings and specifications. 


stairways 

In this solution's houses only three types of stairs are conten- 
plated. Completely built stairs can be ordered and erected as 
units and if properly protected will serve construction purposes. 
This standardization of stair types offers an advantage in ease 


of making stairways fireproof. 


IPLICATION 


Houses built in groups are cheaver than houses built singly. By 
usual methods of design it is impossible to make all houses in a 
development good houses and individual ones, without going to the 
expense of designing and building each house separately. Econoz- 
ic necessity has seemed to dictate that low cost houses be reveat- 
ed, thereby sacrificing many desirable features. This is not ne- 
cessary, for individuality with low cost may be obtained if all 
elements that do not affect individuality or living facilities are 


repeated. 


house multiplication works this wa 
A plan which gives the prospect desirable living conditions and 


which suits topography of the vlot is oriented for proper exposure. 


multiplication by rotation of access 


all as 
| 
ica- 
—_ ROTATION OF GARAGE MAKES MASSES WITE SAME PLAN LOOK DIFFERENT 
(And see Orientation on pages 20 and 21.) 
LS 
By rotation of the garage and entrances to face the street, this 
ses. 
plan can be placed on any lot and still have proper orientation. 
Se 


At the same time the change gives the house four different masses— 
which means different appearance—-and, if carefully done, this may 


be accomplished without sacrificing a single planning principle. 


multiplication by skin treatment 
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| . CHANGE OF SKIN TREATMENT--BY ARCHITECTURAL TYPE OR WITHIN A TYPE-- 

- MAKES HOUSES WITH THE SAME MASS LOOK DIFFERENT. For each of the 

a? four masses the skin of the house can be treated in several arch- 

| . itectural types or variations within a type. This solution pro- 

2s ar 

: duces 100 houses. There are five plans, on each of which are gen- 
erated four masses. The surface of each of the resulting 20 misses 

s Wa is treated in five styles or variations of style. The same tech- 

and nique can produce several hundred houses by increasing the number 

po sure. of original plans or the number of style variations, or both. 








THE HOUSES OF THIS SOLUTION 
ARE INTENDED TO APPEAL TO 
THIS FAMILY 








ps: : <0- (> 


if the size character,in- 
come social class of this 
family is changed,the de- 
finition of and solution 
to Better Living Facilities 
Personality and Cost may 
also change;the form of 
analysis need not change 
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THESE ARE SELLING GAGS- 
THE SORT OF THING THAT HELPS CLOSE A SALE 
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Selling gags are selling inducements and should 
catch the eye and go straight to the heart. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why they can- 
not be both useful and attractive. Properly 
conceived and designed, they can improve the 


quality of the merchandise. (See page 23) 


kitchen with table 

Table can be used for feeding children or maid, 
or for midnight snacks. Because it is between 
kitchen and laundry it also serves for laundry 


nending. 


study-alcove 


A pleasant, somewhat secluded place for work 
brought home from the office, letter writing, 
balancing the family budget, reading, and in- 


timate conversation. 


dressing table 


Built in a niche in an oversized bathroon. 
Lined with mirrors and indirectly lighted. Gags 
like this which affect dressing and primping 


have particularly strong appeal to women. 
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HIS IS PART THREE 
SHOWING HOUSE DESIGNS BASED ON THE ANALYSIS 


should 


ACH HOUSE IN THIS SOLUTION HAS THE FOLLOWING- 


in ipproximately 26,000 cubic feet 
) iving room 

lining room 

lomestic science type kitchen 
wo sinks 

aundry adjacent to kitchen 
irst floor lavatory 

tween ba t h 


> maid, 


“™"T Three bedrooms, each accommodating two beds 
Attached garage with storage space 
un decks when design permits them 
Possibility of emphasizing the facilities for 
arious activities by wall treatment along 
om she two lines controlling Flexibility 
 BPirculation as good or better than the mini- 
“= bum requirements given on pages 18 and 19 
frroper Orientation 
ttandardized distances for prefabricated heat- 
ng system and prefabricated plumbing skeleton 
Ompletely prefabricated, unified laundry e- 
as ui pment 
~ “ Prefabricated, outfitted closets of unit sizes 
ping 


refabricated stairs 
elling gags 
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DESIGN A 








First Floor 


Orientation of house proper remains constant; garage and access only rotate with street. 


B Y using the basement cubage on the first floor, and by the planning itself, this pla 
produces, in feeling and in fact, an unusually large and open first floor. This is only 
possible at sacrifice of maximmm provision for Relaxation, Child Play, Intimate Dinins, § 
Young People's Entertainment, and Adult Recreation. Upstairs study guest room commen- 
sates for encroachment on first floor Relaxation and Young People's Entertainment. Se>- 


arate laundry-mending room. 
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Second Floor 















First Floor 
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T HIS plan exiles noisy activities from quiet ones by putting each type in a separate 
space. Sacrifices maxinum provision for Occasions, Gay Entertainment, Polite Whoopee. 
Uses half of e=-car garage for Child Play or Adult Recreation. Has proper storage with- 
out basement. Two baths--master's bath has dressing room facilities. Laundry is next 


to dining room to make it available as pantry, but, with sacrifice of pantry work, can 


be at other end of kitchen. 


from one plan and one mass 
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DESIGN C 
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First Floor Second Floor 








~ « +> , ‘ ‘ . so . ~ 77> h - + 
i t; garage and access only rotate with stree 


HERE is a small house with a great big room on the first floor. This is accomplish- 
ed at the expense of Relaxation, Polite Meals, Child Play, and Young People's Entertain- 
ment. Because this house has a basement the first floor space is small, and therefore 
flexibility between dining and living rodms is limited. To compensate for loss in Re- 
laxation, this house has a master's bedroom suite whose sitting room can be used as , 
study or part-time guest room. Room for Serious Whoopee or Adult Recreation in base- 


ment. Kitchen table for Dog Wagon Meals. 


from one plan and one essential mass 
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Second Floor 
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for Occasions, Child Play and Polite Whoopee. Not so good for Dog Wagon Meals, Relaxatiogj ‘-** 







Young People's Entertainment. A first floor study can be treated as a study=alcove to eng*™ * 


large effective size of room. Serious Whoopee or Adult Recreation in basement. 
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house proper remains constant; garage and access only rotate with street. 
rly £0 THIS can function as an Open Plan or as a TwoeZone Plan. It has centralized, direct 


laxatiog CiTculetion off stairhall. Has two baths, an upstairs, study-guest room, and a basement 
room for Serious Whoopee or Agult Recreation. Note especially that the plumbing stack 


is the same as those in the other plans. 
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THIS 1S AN OUTLINE OF SMALL HOUSE THINKING \ 
THE HOUSE SHOULD BE "GOOD MERCHANDISE" 


Wi 
N S$ 
> Wil 
|. BETTER LIVING FACILITIES 
Lit A. Utility 
PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 
= COOKING 
DINING--dog wagon meals, polite meals, occasions 
RELAXATION 


CHILD PLAY--overrunning, perfect, practical 
Li} ENTERTAINMENT--sliced, intimate, gay, polite whoopee, 
serious whoopee, young people 
SLEEPING 
TOILETING 
LAUNDERING--dark or daylight 
STORAGE--zarage 
CHORES 


SECONDARY ACTIVITIES 


CONCENTRATION--guest room=-study 
ADULT RECREATION 

PANTRY WORK 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


A N OQ 


B. Flexibilit Y , traditional three roomer, suburban 
plan, two zone, open house 


Hi 


C. Circulation, first floor, second floor (one or 
two baths) vertical circulation 


D. Orientation » usual practice, recommended prac- 
tice, topography, landscaping 


2. PERSONALITY 
PREFABRI CATION 


PLUMBING SKELETON 
HEATING 

LAUNDRY 

CLOSETS 

STAIRWAY 

FRAME 


ME R C 


HOUSE MULTIPLICATION 


BY MASS (rotation) 
BY SKIN TREATMENT 


3. LOW COST Fordyce and Hamby wish to acknowledge 
TYPE OF APPEARANCE the editorial collaboration of 


SELLING GAGS 
— Adrian Murphy in this article. 
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€ | \ESTFIELD BUILDING a» LOAN ASSOCIATION 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


WILLIAM WILDE, ARCHITECT SYLVIA WILDE, ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 





an 
yr 
Photos, Wilfred N. Wolfs 
Wires little money to spend on construction, the Westfield Building 
and Loan Association built this compact, clean building at the surpris- 
ing cost of $3,500 including architect’s fee, exterior and interior and all 
cis furnishings. The building avoids ornament, uses as decoration only 
nleage 
such useful features as the highly raised lettering and the black and 
gn OF aluminum clock over the entrance. The facing is Micarta with alumi- 
icle. num strips. The width of the front elevation is only 15 feet. 
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BUILDING awn LOAN OFFICE, wesreseco, w. y. 
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PUBLIC SPACE 


Despite the limited area, the architect has captured a feeling of space. Counter sereens hav 
been kept low. The illusion of space was carried further in the treatment of the directors’ roo! 
at the back which is separated from the work space only by sliding, unframed glass partitions 0 
wood tracks. The public entering the lobby can therefore see almost the entire length of th 
building. The lobby has a green and black terrazzo floor with gum wood wainscoting stained 
soft green. The two economical and well-designed wall check desks are in the same wood am 
color. The directors’ room makes a bow to tradition with oak furniture set off by needle-pointe 


oak wainscoting and tan beveled insulating boards above. Plan and full construction outlit 


on page 44, 
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COUNTER 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


COUNTER SCREEN 





BUILDING AND 








DIALC TOR 5 A00OM 


FLOOR PLAN 
CONSTRUCTION 








CONSTRUCTION 
ing paper. 

Party walls 

Solid partitions 


Roof—wooden_ rafters, 
built-up roofing. 


EXTERIOR SURFACE 
Facing—Alcoa aluminum, 


GLASS 
Plate glass by Pittsburgh 


ENTRANCE DOOR 


N. J. 


Ad 


LOAN OFFICES, 


Front—wooden studs, sheathing and build- 


Pyrobar Gypsum tile. 


Floor—4 in. reenforced concrete. 


Parapet—12 in. cinder blocks. 


3 in. recess covered with Micarta by 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Window frames—aluminum, alumilite fin- 
ish; all metal work prepared by The 
Zouri Co. and installed by Elizabeth 
Plate Glass Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Parapet—stuccoed both sides with ori- 
ental stucco by VU. S. Gypsum Co. 

Coping—Terra Cotta by Federal Seaboard 
Terra Cotta Corporation. 


WESTFIELD, W. J. 
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SECTION BB 
PLAN-CC et 


With a 15-foot frontage there was little to do with the plan 
except line up the required spaces one behind the other. In 
spite of this apparent simplicity of problem and solution, 
the plan has been worked out with considerable ingenuity. 
The vestibule, always an awkward motif, has been placed 
between two benches, becoming a part of the room. The 
windows, obviously of little use in a plot of this shape, have 
been well supplemented by an excellent lighting system. 


OUTLINE 


CLOCK 
Plate glass panel, clock by International 
Business Machines Corp. 


LETTERING 
Sheet copper covered with aluminum by 


sheathing and Faller Sign Co., East Orange, N. J. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISHES 

Vestibule—Zenitherm Magnesite _ slabs, 
tangerine color, horizontal joints cov- 
ered with aluminum strips. Slabs by 
Zenitherm Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Lobby—wainscot plywood veneered with 
figured gum, plaster wall above. 

Workroom—plaster walls. 

Directors’ room—wainscot plywood ve- 
neered with needle-pointed oak, walls 
above covered with beveled Red Top 
insulating boards nailed to furring 


alumilite finish; 


strips. Boards by U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Plate Glass Co. All plywood by The Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co. 
CEILINGS 


Covered with aluminum, alumilite finished, 
plate glass panel. Hardware by Sargent 
& Co. except hinges, which are by The 
Soss Manufacturing Co., Inc., Roselle, 


Plaster on metal 
which has 
color. 


lath except vestibule, 
Zenitherm § silabs, black 
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PLAN ano DETAILS 





SECTION 3 





SECTION 1 


FLOORS 
Lobby—marbleloid Terrazzo, green with 
white and black chips. Floor in other 
part marbleloid composition, colored 
green. 


PAINTING 

Plaster walls in lobby and workroom, 
painted light cream, ceiling white. 

Insulating boards in directors’ room 
painted light gray, ceiling white, ceiling 
mold orange and rubbed. Wood base 
painted black. 

All wood veneer left natural. 


METAL WORK 
Bank screen and steel office equipment, 
by Steel Equipment Corporation (Se- 
curity), Linden, N. J. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Lobby ceiling fixture by Duplexalite Di- 
vision of The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Tubular wall lights and check desk lights 
made special by Emil Ammann, nc. 
North Bergen, N. J. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Dawson & Johnston, Westfield, N. / 


CABINET & MILLWORK 
Tuttle Bros., Inc., Westfield, N. J- 
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bEVERLY THEATER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


t. F. PERRY, ARCHITECT 


BEVERLY 


NOW- PAT O'BRIENOIL FOR LAMPS OF CHINA 
WED-THU RICHARD ARLEN’ LET ‘EM HAVE IT 
MATINEE DAILY-COOLED AIR-FREE PARKING 
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ill photos, Hedrich-Blesstag 


On 95th Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago, this small theater is flanked by four stores, the 

two adjoining the theater entrance being set back 3 ft. to give prominence to the entrance, 
, ceiling and further accented by color: an insistent Chinese red for the entrance and doors and dark 
od base blue for the glass cube above which encloses the projection booth and fan room. Other colors 
are comparatively neutral; polished black granite for the base of the stores, chocolate brown for 
the parapet, buff for the walls of the house proper. The corner lot is irregular with 100 ft. on 
95th Street, 187 ft. on Ashland Avenue and 162 ft. on the east line. The lobby is a 26 ft. square 
which opens into a 14 by 57 ft. foyer. 
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BEVERLY THEATER cnicaco 


BALCONY 
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At each end of the foyer is a circular stair to the upper level of the loge with smoking 
and toilet rooms at one end for women, at the other for men. The manager's office, a small 
checking room and stairs to the basement are between the foyer entrances to the parquet. 
Between the photographs hung on the foyer walls are two transparent mirrors about 
8 by 30 in. framed to match the photograph frames. By opening a small door behind these 
the manager can observe the foyer, lobby and ticket booth without being seen. On the 
opposite side of his office is a small wood door, 12 by 18 in. which opens into the audi- 
torium at the center line and affords a complete view of the stage and most of the 
auditorium while he operates a control board which opens and closes the curtain, dims 
auditorium lights, controls switches. Thus the manager can direct his theater without 
leaving his office. Auditorium lighting is by an elaborate system of separate controls, all 
however subject to a master switch so that center trough, side cove, column, and stage 


lights may be operated independently or in unison. The building is air conditioned 


throughout. 





BEVERLY THEATER, CHICAGO 


The plan is well laid out for a moving picture house, and is 


unusual in several respects. The balcony, which is reached 


from the same level as the orchestra, is an excellent arrange- 


ment, creating one large seating area, with an effect of more 


spaciousness than is customarily obtained 
this size. The simplicity of the plan reflects this same 


quality in the decorative treatment of the interior. 


CONSTRUCTION 


EXTERIOR 
Front Elevation 
Stores: Base—polished black granite. 


Store fronts 
Awning bar 
Parapet over stores—chocolate brown 


Macotta with a stainless steel co- 
ping. 
Wall above store roof—faced with dark 
buff cast stone ashlar. 
Surrounding the parapet—2 ft. project- 
ing parapet of white cast stone. 


alumilited aluminum. 


Theater: Marquis—alumilited aluminum 


facing except for attraction signs. 
Soffit—steel plates, light warm gray, 
with alumilited aluminum dividing 
bar. 
Entrance—Chinese red Macotta with 


doors to match. 

Poster cases 

Glass stops 

Floor—shades of gray terrazzo with 
Chinese red perforated rubber mats 
to match Macotta. 

Ticket booth—alumilited aluminum. 

Over marquis—dark blue glass cube 
in back of which is projection booth 
and fan room. 

Fresh air—introduced through louvers 
at bottom of cube. 

Exposed metal work of the cube—alum- 
ilited aluminum. 


alumilited aluminum. 


Other Elevations 
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Walls—light gray slag brick with white 
cast stone coping. 


in a theater of 


OUTLINE 


INTERIOR 
Theater Lobby: 


Walis—Notre Dame marble. 

Ceiling—gold leaf. 

Carpet—dark maroon, 4 in. black and 
2 in. white terrazzo border at alli 
edges. 

Trim—off white. 

Doors—maroon (match carpet). 


Foyer and Stairs to Loge: 


W alis—white 

Ceiling—gray 

Light domes—off white 

Carpet—rust 

Moldings 

Trim 

Drinking fountains—white, mounted on 
pink mirrors. 

Furniture—covered with Zebra fabric, 
white and brown, arms—alumilited 
aluminum. 

Tables—light brown mahogany. 

Sand urns—sand blasted spacings on 
chromium plated copper. 

Lamps—chromium plated base, white 
celluloid shade. 

Photographs—polished gold frames, 
photographs tinted to match carpet. 

Auditorium Doors—rust with sand, 
blasted pink glass with 1 in. clear 
strip around edge. 

Doors—white. 


gold. 


Ladies’ Smoking Room: 


Walls—gray snakeskin, wood wainscot. 

Carpet—rose with 2 in. white border. 

Chairs and davenport—burgundy mo- 
hair with white piping and chrome 
frames. 





MARQUIS 


SEATING PLAN 


Men’s Smoking Room: 

Walls—subdued yellow. 

Floors—two shades of brown rubber 
laid in 18 in. wide strips alternately. 

Ceiling—matches dark brown of floor. 

Furniture is brown and white linen 
fabric. 

Ladies’ Toilet: 

Walis—pink Tennessee marble 

Partition doors—half dark burgundy 
and half light. 

Men’s Toilet: 

Walls 

Toilet partitions 

Partition doors—half dark gray, half 
off white. 

Floor—black ceramic tile with white 
inserts. 

Ceiling—white. 

Auditorium: 

Walls—above wainscot, warm gray 
acoustical material (Absorbex) 
joints covered with metal snap-on 
moldings. 

Wainscot—antique silver Fabricona. 

Ceiling—plastered with off white finish, 
center fin is acoustical plaster to 
match side walls. 

Curved walls at stairways—acoustical 
plaster, lemon yellow. 

Fluting at column of proscenium— 
silver. 

Columns—off white. 

Carpet—dark gray. 

Seats—upholstered, deep wine c< 
material. 

Seat standards—light gray with 
dark brown striped mold to " 
wood arm. 


white marble. 
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PIT SBURGH, PA. 


CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 
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KAST LIBERTY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


Po in the case of great churches are the architects permitted to see 
their highest ideals carried out after a complete and definitive fashion. Usually 
these churches of the larger sort are either constructed piece-meal, the opera- 
tion covering a long term of years, or else the fabric of the church itself is 
finished, with no funds remaining for furnishings and embellishments, which 
have to be added later as opportunity offers. Meanwhile the church must stand 
barren and unimpressive . . . 

The East Liberty Church is a rare and welcome exception to this rule. Here 
the donors had a vision of adequacy and completeness; the architects that 
ideal which is so seldom to be realized; and the coalition of these two factors 
has resulted in a monument that reveals the working out of this complete com- 
munity of desires and ideals. It is doubtful if there is anywhere in this country 
a church of similar magnitude where every detail of utility and artistic quality 
has been achieved in so full a degree. In saying -this, the architects make no 
estimate of the esthetic quality of the work, only of the completeness which 
has been achieved. 

In this they have had the cordial cooperation of those allied artists without 
whom mere architecture would fail of its effect. Sculptors, craftsmen in stained 
glass, metal workers of every sort, cabinet makers, wood carvers, all have been 
of the highest standard of capacity the time affords. Their work speaks for 
itself. 

Architecturally, a sincere effort has been made to achieve again something of 
this same unity, consistency and significance. The general style is Gothic, of 
course, for this was the supreme expression of Christian civilization . . . on the 
other hand, no effort has been made to obtain archeological exactitude. The 
design follows no definite precedent nor is it based on any ancient church 
already existing. You may find in it, if you like, suggestions from France, = 
England, Spain, indeed from any place where Gothic was a living foree—but 
suggestions only. These qualities have been used only as, so to speak, building 
material out of which something new, the architects believe, has been devel- 
oped; something new that is also, in its essential quality, the old. This is a 
statement of intent and aspiration, not necessarily of accomplishment. 

We have here, and in furtherance of the wise desires of the donors, both a 
church for public and private worship, and all that is imaginably required for 
the operation of the religious impulse in social, secular and cultural fields, yet 
the just balance between the two has been maintained. Of course, the great 
church, of cathedral dimensions and design, completely dominates the whole 
composition. Cruciform, with a spacious chancel, and built throughout, even 
to its vaulting, in solid and enduring masonry, it declares this dominance in 
the face of all the world. In intent it declares not only the unity, consistency 
and continuity of Christian art, but that ‘unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace and in righteousness of life’ so eternally desirable, and never more so 
than at the present time. 

This quality is especially manifest in the great chancel with its Communion 
table as the focus of the whole composition, its towering reredos of ivory- 
colored stone with the great marble bas-relief of the Last Supper and its 
significant statues, its canopied stalls for clergy and elders, its elaborately carved 
pulpit on one side, its lectern on the other. This also is to be observed in the 
complete furnishing of stained glass windows, recording God’s dealings with 
man from the Creation of the World, through the revelations of the Old and 
New Testaments to the Apocalypse and the vision of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
down to the varied manifestations of saintly life in later times, the protagonists 
of the Reformation and the evangelical and missionary worthies in the U.S. 
and it can be said particularly in Pennsylvania. All Christian history is there, 
even as it was in the olden days: in very fact ‘the Bible of the People’. 

Ratpen ApAMs Cram. 
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EAST LIBERTY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, pirrseuncn, pa. 


Arthur C. Haskell Photos 


COURT 


The imposing courtyard, looking toward the main body of the church. One of the simplest and most monumental portions of the 
group, the great court is strongly reminiscent of some of the Gothic work in the south of France, such as the church of the Jaco! ins 
in Toulouse. The combination of planted and paved areas gives the composition warmth and richness. The court, designed for use 


as an outdoor congregating place, with a pulpit set down a few steps from the open passage, can be entered from the narthex of the 


church, or directly from the street. 
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NAVE AND CHANCEL 


\ view of the nave looking toward the chancel. The effect of richness is due more to an effective placing of the ornament than to its 
‘vish use. Quadripartite vaulting, similar to that in the early English cathedrals, covers the nave, with the typical arrangement of 
erestory window, triforium gallery, and arcade for the walls. 
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EAST LIBERTY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, pitrssuncn, pa. 
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CLERESTORY 


Ten large clerestory windows light the nave. Closely patterned after the stained glass windows of medieval cathedrals, they illustrte 


episodes of both Old and New Testaments. They were designed by Charles J. Connick and executed under his direction. 
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AISLE 


simplicity of the side aisles is in effective contrast to the richness of the nave. Emphasis is 


il 


laid not upon highly ornamental 


» but upon the quality of the stonework and upon the interplay of forms. The architects’ complete familiarity 


with the st y le 


hich they elected to work is well illustrated by the vigorous and knowing treatment of this portion of the church. 





EAST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, pitrseuncn, pa. 
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Two details of the chancel, showing ! 
elaborately carved stalls and reredos. 
latter contains a panel representing ! 
Last Supper, a relief occupying the ™ 
important place in the church, surround 
by rich carving in the late Gothic manne 
John Angel was the sculptor. The rere 
is in Alabama limestone with the ex¢ 
tion of the panel which is in Hautevi 
marble. The five figures in the nicht 
above are Peter, James Major, P2ul, Jo 
the Apostle, and Andrew. 
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REMINGTON RAND BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOLABIRD AND ROOT. ARCHITECTS 
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REMINGTON RAND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The upper floors of the Remington Rand building are 






sales, not office space, and the client considered it’ es 






sential somehow to express this fact on the exterior 






‘| AENTABLE AREA 





The result, as shown in the illustrations, was arrived ai 





because the show windows not only carried out the sales 






space idea, but also permitted the display of the mann- 





= 


facturer’s products. On the interior the large floor areas 





are divided up into show spaces, with access for the 






public by stairs and elevators. The first floor, given over 






to shops, was designed to permit maximum flexibility in 






planning. Exterior metalwork, both in the shops and 






show windows, is of bronze. Floodlights are placed 






between the two-story units for night advertising. 
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EWERGENCY RELIEF DEPOT 


—~ — ff op. TLE, WASHINGTON 


OTIS E. HANCOCK, ARCHITECT 
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Bont to meet an emergency, this relief building is planned eventually to serve as a school or com- 
munity center. Plywood has been used for the exterior finish, with the design based upon a four-foot 
module, or the width of a single panel. Plywood, with the advent of waterproof binders, has become 
an eminently suitable material for exterior use, and this example is of particular interest because it is 
one of the first of its kind. With the exception of the front entrance, where stone-like monumentality 
is inappropriate, the building has a pleasantly simple wood character, and such details as the 
corner windows and the unassuming shelter over the freight door are excellent. Battens cover the joints 
of the panels, with smaller strips set between them; ostensibly for decoration, these superfluous mem- 
bers serve only to complicate the design and to disguise the actual size of the panels used. It is also 
questionable whether the windows are adequate for lighting the interior; should the building become 
50 a school they would certainly not meet the requirements for classroom use. Relief labor was used in the 
4 nstruction of the depot at prevailing union wages. The total cost of the building was $12,438, of 
ich $6,190 was for materials, $6,071 for labor, and the remainder for office overhead. Due to delays 
the allocation of funds, and to the rotation of work among various groups, the cost was probably 
gher than it would have been under a private contract. 
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EMERGENCY RELIEF DEPOT SEATTLE, WASH. PLAN ano DETAILS 








LI lla 
PLAN AT CORNER 


TYPICAL CORNER WINDOW DETAIL 


JAMB 








TYPICAL 
CASEMENT 
| DETAILS 






CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








FOUNDATION LATH AND PLASTERING WIRING 








Walls ( Lathing Cable—BX 
‘ » concrete . . ; : 
Columns or piers \ Metal—boiler rooms only Electrical fixtures—commercial units, 
' FRAME CONSTRUCTION Wood—balance een SSPE 






Switches—fiush, Bakelite 














t Fir Plastering 
Ties—steel Patent plaster—Standard LIGHTING 
EXTERIOR SURFACE Finishing coat—Hardwall Direct 
Veneer panels, 3g in. thick, 5 ply. PIPES 
INTERIOR WOODWORK Steel 
ROOF Fir 
Flat—4 ply tar and gravel HEATING 
Flashing Coal 
alvanized iron 
Down spouts \ 9 INSULATING Boilers—low pressure steam, Kerrihard Ny 
Outside walis—building paper over sheath- Radiators—unit heaters 
} DOOR AND WINDOW FRAMES ing Piping—steel 
eve a aaek ieatntins ¢ ** ——— 
e exterior . * . 
Hot water heater—coil in iler 
INTERIOR PAINTING Stoker — 









EXTERIOR PAINT Floors—oiled Thermostat and regulators 
Siding Trim 
Trim f lead and oil, W. P. Fuller Co. Doors > Stain AIR CONDITIONING 
Sash Sash f Unit 
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BUILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 


of building finance, real estate, management and construction 


Man of the Month Senator ROBERT FERDINAND WAGNER (see Page 64) 
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NEW LEGISLATION FOR BUILDING 


Congress convenes to decide, among other matters, what size the Government’s 
stake in Building will be. A look at the docket. 


Denixe the last three years the U. S. 
Government has appropriated to itself, 
through indi- 
rectly through financing, a stake in Build- 
ing whose size is without precedent in the 


directly construction and 


history of the country. This very size has 
already pushed the question of Govern- 
ment-in-Building into a national issue, will 
dump it smack on top of the docket when 
Congress convenes on January 3. There it 
will incubate while Congress weighs pork 
and reform, finally to hatch Laws. 
Traditionally the pre-election session of 
Congress, with demagoguery in season and 
the minorities out of hand, presents an 
unhappy occasion for the passage of major 
legislation, is more adaptable to the dan- 
back-serateching and 


gerous business of 


log-rolling 


There is, however, one reform in 
which al- 


Agreed. 


Government-in-Building about 


most everybody is already agreed: it 
should be disassociated from Relief. Time 
and again mud thrown at Relief has 


bunk-brother, Government 


relief 


spattered its 


Housing; and inefficient labor has 
weakened the case for low cost housing. 
Already evident at the close of the last 
session and sure to predominate in the 
coming one is a general desire to limit 
bureaucracy by decentralizing as many 
Government functions as possible. On the 
housing front this will take the form of 
an effort to return to local authority the 
supervision and construction of local proj- 
ects; on the financial front in a wider ex- 
tension of credit to private enterprise by 


the Federal Housing Administration. 


Peter Grimm. 
questions the real estate and mortgage men 
of the Building Industry have earnest, in- 
dustrious Peter Grimm. Early last year 
President Roosevelt lifted from the 
real estate business in Manhattan to per- 
form just this function, and so shield Ad- 
ministration policies from the charge that 


To present their side of these 


him 


they were framed without professional aid. 
Since that day Grimm has become deeply 
enmeshed in the complexity of Washington 
procedure, and has only just emerged into 
view once more, this time as Presidential 
liaison man with an assistant directorship 
in the all-embracing National Emergency 
Council. 

Behind him as accomplishment Peter 
Grimm has left a series of Home Shows 
dotted over the U.S. With him, nearly 
ready to produce, he has a plan cast in 


64 


the form of a recommendation to the 
President. 

Prime point will be that all emergency 
agencies be tapered off as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and that, conversely, the FHA policy 
of boosting private initiative be enlarged. 
A great deal less likely to catch Presiden- 
tial approval will be his plan to reduce 
building costs. One method outlined is to 
offer exemption from the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Laws as an inducement to the forma- 


tion of large units in the building industry, 





TD 4 


Pat Terry 


Peter Grimm 


He can only recommend. 


and to these units to effect 
price agreements. The second method con- 
sists of turning the first neatly inside out 
by threatening to lower the tariff if build- 


encourage 


ing material prices are not cut. 


PWA. Most immediate of all questions to 
be faced by Congress will be the disposi- 
tion of the Public Works Administration. 
With the deadline for its contract-letting 
December 15, and then extended 
only to accommodate laggards, it has not 
a penny left to disburse. But adequately 
to supervise those contracts already let 
PWA must continue in existence for at 
least two more years. These are the con- 
siderations which weigh against the Ad- 
ministration’s ardent desire to rid _ itself 
of an enterprise which had the misfortune 
to become too closely identified with Re- 
lief and so become the object of some of 


set at 


the country’s most caustic criticism. Tha: 
the Administration is unhappily not abk 
to bury PWA at present is discernible j 
the announcement that the President wij 
recommend to Congress that it extend 
PWA’s life with an extra $500,000.000 
However, none of this fund is presumably 
to be spent on new housing construction, 
is to be confined largely to the completior 
of contracts already let. 


v 
Government Housing. On June 25, 1935 
Austrian-born Henry Ellenbogen _ intro- 


duced into the House a bill providing for 
a long-range, 
cost housing program. Representative El- 
lenbogen was a Democrat, he had already 


Government-financed, low 


attracted attention by trying to pass a 


rent regulation law for the District of 
Columbia, he likes to broadcast to his 


Pittsburgh constituency by air, and he 
had received the help of members of the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
in framing his bill. Despite these meaty 
considerations, the Ellenbogen Bill at- 
tracted only casual note; for in the same 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, that 
redoubtable champion of social rights, had 
offered his own Housing Bill. 

However, it developed that the Wagner 
Bill was a piece of request legislation. It 
had been framed by Helen Alfred, idealis- 
tic Secretary of the National Public Hous- 
ing Association, an organization somewhat 
less practical than Representative Ellen- 
bogen’s. The Senator had offered it as a 
favor, did not like many of its provisions. 
During the summer he searched for some- 
thing nearer his mind, was frequently and 
mistakenly accused of blowing up Housing 
for a political football. 

Senator Wagner’s search finally led him 
to the broadcasting Representative Ellen- 
bogen. He looked over the Ellenbogen Bill, 
found it good, decided to back it. And this 
bill, with a few modifications for tempera- 
ment, will be the most important and the 
best-sponsored piece of legislation to be 
brought before the coming session. Tem- 
porarily known as the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
Bill, it has been practically assured White 
House backing, already has the clamorous 
support of every responsible social planner 
in the USS. 

The Bill, in its present form, calls for 4 
tax-free, 4 per cent bond issue of ome 
billion dollars to be issued by a newly 
created Federal Housing Authority. Wit! 
this money the Authority is to emars 


on a ten-year, Government-financed low 


session 
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sing program. To facilitate ad- 
ion, the Federal Authority is to 
emented by local Housing Au- 
whose personnel must conform 


” . 


imum standard at the discretion 

the Federal Authority. These local 
\ythorities will probably be empowered 
enter into contracts with the 
Federal Government, will also probably be 
empowered to engage directly in building. 
Money. in the form of loans and grants, 
| fow from the Federal Authority to the 
cal Authority. Grants are not to exceed 
15 per cent of the total cost of the project, 
together with the 
applied against the cost of land and build- 


direct 


loans are to be 


Interesting and highly indicative of a 
Washington trend already noted is the 
pill’s delegation of large powers to the 
cal bodies, a delegation made on the 
eory that local housing is too complex 
affair to be managed by a central 
eaucracy. 
Just where, on the Washington scene, 
s Authority 
itter of conjecture. Best bet, however, 


would be hung is still a 


that it will be aimed at the Department 
of Interior, where it will be warmly wel- 

med under the Ickes wing. 

Because this bill has the earnest back- 

x of Senator Wagner, perhaps the great- 
est social legislator in the U.S., because it 

llembark with a Presidential Godspeed, 
because it is so all-important to so many 
people, its introduction into Congress will 
be the high sign for log-rollers, pork- 
baiters, and zanies to produce, for in- 


lusion-at-a-price, their favorite ideas. 
Heaviest claims will come from rural 
Congressmen, who will demand a _pro- 


vision for low cost housing outside urban 
enters in return for their support. 


FHA, FHLB. By far the lustiest of the 
new crop of Government agencies are the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Federal Home Loan system. Under the 
ble administration of promotion-minded 
“tewart McDonald, FHA has progressed 
from the insurance of remodeling to the 
insurance of home mortgages, has lately 
begun to insure low cost housing projects. 
Meanwhile it has established itself as a 
irst-class national mortgage system. 

The Home Loan Bank, that indepen- 
dently minded relict of the Hoover regime, 
is today equally well-accomplished. Ad- 
muinistrator John H. Fahey is the hard- 
headed businessman who can boast of 
lose to $100,000,000 worth of loans to 
uilding and loan banks, whose HOLC has 
Worked so neatly that it has lately turned 
bank to a management corpora- 


authorized by local legislation are 
Hi x Authorities in Alabama, Colorado, 

Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
[i in, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
f irk, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wis- 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 
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In these two agencies lie the hopes of 
the Administration for Building recovery, 
and to them more and more power will go. 
€ Title I of FHA, which guarantees lenders 
against loss in refinancing all types of re- 
modeling, expires on April 15. Its renewal 
is expected. 
€Title Il, 


houses and low cost housing projects, is 


which insures mortgages on 
probably to be enlarged to include com- 
mercial buildings. 

© Under the Act creating the Home Loan 
Bank system, the banks were empowered 
to issue debentures. Today, with capital 
heartily through its 
veins, HLB is thinking seriously 
such debentures, and will ask for clarifying 
legislation to make them acceptable to the 
Federal Reserve. Such debentures will 
probably be issued at 2 per cent. 


flowing corporate 


about 





Harris & Ewing 


Representative Ellenbogen 
... fathered Wagner's baby. 


Thick as 
rumors that cling to these two agencies. 
Among the most seriously considered is 
one to the effect that PWA will eventually 
wind up under FHA. More spectacular, 
but none the less worth consideration is 
the whisper that FHA and HLB will merge 
into one omnibus force for Recovery. But 
while their functions are complimentary, 
their administrators are not so well teamed. 


burrs on a sheep are the 


Polishing. Not so intimately tied to Build- 
ing’s stake are two measures designed re- 
spectively to improve section 77-B of the 
Bankruptcy Act and the functioning of 
PWA. Long a shock to reorganizing com- 
panies has been the size of the fee re- 
quired. To encourage all business a meas- 
ure will be introduced to reserve for the 
Government the right to pass on, and so 
to regulate, such fees under 77-B. 
Comptroller McCarl has ruled that the 
Housing Division of PWA has no au- 


MONEY 


thority to pay service fees to cities in heu 
of taxes. Because its housing is tax-free 
by law, PWA will try to insure municipal 
services for its low cost projects by asking 
specific powers to offer services fees to 


cities in heu of taxes 


Pork. With 


much in 


and = very 
Senators, Repre 
sentatives aplenty are eying the Frazier 
Lemke intent. As it 


stands today this law enables farmers to 


hustings ahead 


mind, a few 
Law with naughty 
scale down mortgage payments on their 
property after a Federal Court appraisal, 
allows them to remain on foreclosed prop 
erty by Porkstet 
already ruled 


one State, to 


rental.” 
will vote to enlarge this law, 


paying a “fair 


unconstitutional in include 
urban properties 
Home 


been 


In spite of its severe mien, the 
late 
in the matter of foreclosures. Im 


Owners’ Loan Corp. has to 
lenient 
pressed by this fact, some Congressional 
bloe is expected to offer an amendment to 
the Home Loan Act rate of 


interest cent to 


reducing the 
from the current 5 per 


around $! » per cent 


ickes. 


success of 


\ powerful factor in gauging the 


many Recovery measures 18 


the sometimes enigmatic, always strong 


minded Harold Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, Chairman of the Advisory Com 
mittee on Relief Allotments, and PWAd 
ministrator. His philosophy and hence 


well-defined 
he is a long-planner. And his recent feud 
with WPAdministrator Harry Hopkins re 
veals with what fervor he is 
battle for his ideas. Highly 
the type of legislation he favors are two 


his inclinations are by now 


willing to 


indicative of 


bills which have already been introduced 
at his request. 

The first calls for a permanent Planning 
Board, modeled on the planning boards 
which he set up all over the country to 
help administer his PWA money. Acting 


with these already existent 
function of the 


Board would be to compile approved lists 


in concert 
boards, the Permanent 
of Federal projects, these projects to be 
held over as labor reservoirs against the 
next Depression. 

The Ickes okay also lies on a bill to 
create a permanent Department of Public 
Works in the Department of the Interior, 
to serve in effect as the executive arm of 
the Permanent Planning Board. 


Orphans. The eve of ev ery Congressional 
session finds many a widely advertised 
measure still searching for responsible 


backing. Most noteworthy of these now is 
the proposal to limit mortgage interest to 
$1 per cent, cash payments to ten. An old 
demand, this measure was recently re 
vitalized by its inclusion in the recom- 
mendations made by the big-wig Com- 
mittee for Economic Recovery. FHA and 
HOLC have already turned thumbs down 
on the idea. 
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cost 


Faint rumors talked of a split with those 


signed to join a Brooklyn savings bank. 
seeking to expand FHA’s low 


£U. Deputy Administrator Catharine re- 


8. Deadline passed, with %675,000,000 


rents 


sale 


earned 


vet 
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Returning from a tour of RA’s offices. 


11. 


$6.05 PER ROOM IN MANHATTAN 


Government-in-Housing pays Vincent Astor but not the U. S. and 
proves nothing. A look at First Houses, and some comparative costs. 


Two vears ago New York’s ebullient 
Mavor Fiorello LaGuardia dedicated the 
New York Housing Authority to the 

nstruction of low cost housing. High 
and prices immediately hog-tied this body, 
and would have killed it aborning had 
not Vincent Astor come along with an 
fer to sell 53,000 sq. ft. of lower East 
Side slums for $3.50 the sq. ft. The Au- 
thority snapped up the bargain and there- 
by saved its life. 

Last month the Authority, hale with 
wcomplishment, opened eight red brick 
mits on Astor’s acre, and named them 
First Houses to mark their significance as 
New York’s curtain-raiser on Government- 
financed low cost housing. Vastly titillat- 
ing was the price-tag placed on First 
Houses: $6.05 per room, per month, lowest 
n urban U. S. housing history. 

The story of the $6.05 room properly 
began with the Astor sale. For his land, 
priced at $189,000, the Authority gave 
Landlord Astor its 65-year purchase 
money bond and mortgage, an encum- 
brance bearing 144 per cent interest the 
first year, 3144 per cent thereafter, and 
exempt from all taxes. To Bernard Baruch 
went $30,000 of the same for an island 
parcel of 6,000 sq. ft. 

First problem was the disposition of 38 
bejaked tenements on the land. Em- 
powered to build, the Authority elected in- 
stead to remodel, and made a start by 
tearing down every third tenement, dis- 
mantling a further group, gutting the rest. 
Land-in-use was reduced from 64 to 41 
per cent. 

The original bricks were used to build 
on the remaining foundations. New steel 


First Houses: Old Backyards 
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was used for center supports of all spans, 
for all main staircases. New twenty-year 
roofs Walls 


soundproof, doors fireproof. Three build 


were installed. were made 


ings were carried to four floors, five to five 

floors, all walk-ups. Heating and hot water 

are supplied from two central plants. 
These eight units were split into a total 


Cost of Project 
Land 
Building 
Land per square foot 
Expenses 
Interest on land 
Interest on building 
Amortization on land 
Amortization on building 
Operating and maintenance 
Land tax 
Administrative 


Total 


Income 
Room rental 
Store rental 


Tota: income 
Net operating profit 
Physical 
Land area, sq. ft 
Building area, sq. ft 
Land per room, sq. ft 
Land coverage % 
Cube coverage 
Average room rent 
Cost of land per room 
Cost of building, per room 
Number of apartments 
Number of rooms 
Number of stores 
Average living room size, sq. ft 
Average bedroom size, sq. ft 
Average kitchen size, sq. ft 
*Estimated 


of 370 rooms, making 120 three- and four 
Average room 


bedroom, lixie 


room apartments sizes 
living room, Il x 18 ft. 
ft; kitchen, 7x 14 ft 

built-in bathtubs, overhead showers, aerial 
outlets, electric refrigeration, high oven gas 
stoves, incinerators. A definite luxury is 
the No. 1 white oak used for flooring. A 


large garden to the rear of the units is 


Amenities include 


being landscaped 

Labor and material costs had originally 
been figured at $411,000 by the Authority 
But by last month impartial pencils 
agreed with the New York Times in put 
ting the construction bill over $775,000 
To the Authority, intent only on providing 


First Houses Brookiyn Ganprens 


$ 219,832 ® 190.951 
775,.000*° 1,054,781 
3.72 2.82 
7.814 
$2,311 
3,362 
22,275 $3.555 
— 7221 
6.917 8,533 
% 40,368 * 81.620 
26.760 104.908 
14.916 7.080 
& 41,676 111,988 
“ 1,308 * 30.3868 
59,000 67,566 
24,000 37,240 
156 60 
41 55 
1.293.291 2.126.166 
86.05 #9. 89 
8580 #170 
#2.047* #939 
120 805 
369 1,128 
10 12 
182 135 
146 95 
102 70 
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Above, Comparative Costs 


67 








good quarters at rentals cheap enough for 
the lowest income group, this was of no 
the $775,000 
was being met by the Government. Income 
from rentals will pay interest and amor- 


concern: construction cost 


tization on the land bond, maintenance, 
nothing else. 

The New York City Housing Authority, 
it was evident, had decided to bake cake, 
not bread, with its dough. For those in- 


a 
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FIRST HOUSES 
A typical floor plan 


terested in the possibilities of the bread- 
scale, Tue Forum appends a cost-compari- 
son of First Houses with Brooklyn Garden, 
a five-story walk-up apartment house with 
an average rental of $9.40, erected under 
the supervision of the New York State 
Board of Housing. (See table, p. 67.) 

©A building from which the last wisp of 
mystery was last month blown was Knick- 
erbocker Village, Manhattan’s $9,000,000 
effort at privately promoted low cost hous- 
ing (Arcu. Forum, Nov. 1934, p. 386). 
Because its books carried an $8,000,000 
RFC loan, Knickerbocker Village accounts 
were opened wide to the scrutiny of the 
Department of Labor, and that body was 
thus able to give the public its first look 
at the cost schedule of a large apartment 
building. (See tables.) Basic comparisons 
lie in the respective costs-of-building-per- 
the feet of land per 


room, and 


room. 

Knickerbocker Village was built by the 
Fred F. French Co. Completed in Sep- 
tember, 1934, it consists of two twelve- 
story rectangular units containing 6,000 


square 


rooms at an average rental of $12.50. 
Construction, materials, and labor cost 


%6,216,899. Labor costs as developed in the 
tables include only that labor performed 
at the site of construction. Material costs 
cover materials laid down at the site of 
construction. 

These data are based on fireproof, mul- 
tiple-story, elevator-equipped apartment 
house construction. 


Class of work 


All classes of work 
Excavation and grading 
Cement and concrete 
Masonry 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Heating and ventilating 
Lathing and plastering 
Roofing and sheet-metal work 
Structural steel 

Electrical work and fixtures 
Painting and decorating 
Elevators 

Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings 
Weatherproofing 
Manufactured metal products 
Glazing 

Equipment 

Engineering and supervision 
Miscellaneous 

Builder's fee 

Architect’s fee 

Financial and other charges 


Class of work 


All classes of work 
Exeavation and grading 
Cement and concrete 
Masonry 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Heating and ventilating 
Lathing and plastering 
Roofing and sheet-metal work 
Structural steel 

Electrical work and fixtures 
Painting and decorating 
Elevators 

Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings 
Weatherproofing 
Manufactured metal products 
Glazing 

Equipment 

Engineering and supervision 
Miscellaneous 


Class of work 


All classes of work 
Excavation and grading 
Cement and concrete 
Masonry 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Heating and ventilating 
Lathing and plastering 
Roofing and sheet-metal work 
Structural steel Pes 
Electrical work and fixtures 
Painting and decorating 
Elevators 

Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings 
Weatherproofing 
Manufactured metal products 
Glazing 

Equipment , 
Engineering and supervision 
Miscellaneous 

Builder’s fee 

Architect’s fee 

Financial and other 


Total cost 


$6,216,899 


204,908 
723,363 
951,830 
392,515 
578,929 
281,228 
369,157 
29,091 
616,209 
230,272 
150,120 
157,120 
90,178 
55.918 
232,070 
15,382 
142,782 
108,640 
173,003 
340,098 
109,901 
264,185 


Construction cost 


I 


Labor at 
Site 


$2,019,838 
89,677 
273,372 
466,281 
119,161 
178,626 
82,721 
235,548 
13,070 
86,947 
92,441 
83,283 
25,552 
40,194 
29.410 
31,830 
4,472 
2,312 
92,113 
72,828 


Materia! 


$2,636,179 
8,175 
345,417 
423,376 
226,553 
344,375 
176,598 
93,709 
12,938 
376,167 
110,630 
36,534 
130,866 
39,759 
23.862 
154,357 
4,982 
119,037 
1,060 
7,786 


& 


160 Sw 
07.058 
104.574 
62,173 
46.80) 
55 928 
21 900 
39.900 
3.088 
153.09 
27,20 
30.3058 
10,22 
2.64 
$5,883 
592s 
21,433 
15,467 
92,389 


340.008 


109 90) 
264.185 


Percentage spent for— 


sabor 


32.49 
43.76 
37.79 
48.99 
30.36 
30.85 
29.41 
63.81 
44.93 
14.11 
40.14 


per cubic foot 


$C 


).468 
O15 
055 
072 
.030 
044 
021 
028 
.002 
046 
O17 
O11 
012 
007 
004 
O17 
001 
O11 
.008 
013 
026 
.008 
.020 


Knickerbocker Village: $6,000,000 Itemized 
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42.40 
3.99 
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4.40 
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25.38 
44.47 
61.05 
48.04 
24.34 
83.29 
44.09 
42.67 
66.51 
$2.39 
83.37 
98 
4.50 
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25.11 


2.25 


14.46 


6.538 
1.9 
9.67 
7.79 
O81 
0.60 


24.54 


1.82 


20.18 


45 
1.34 
4.74 


38.54 


] 
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501 


$.25 


53.40 


132.56 


1 
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7.62 
8.27 
0.73 
7.15 
0.37 
5.06 
4.09 
76 
4.04 
§.32 
4.95 
1.84 
2.50 
1.89 
1.96 
lg 
4.64 
0.9! 
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62,173 
46,80) 
55 928 
21.900 
39 900 
3.08 
53.09 
27,21 


30.3 


10,22 
2.64 
$5.48 


592s 


21.433 


15,467 


92,389 
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109 90 
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4.46 
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0.60 
4.54 
1.82 
0.18 

45 
1.34 
4.74 
9.77 
8.54 
501 
$4.25 
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132.56 
7.62 
18.27 
30.73 
7.15 
10.37 
5.06 
14.09 
76 
4.04 
5.32 
4.95 
1.84 
2.50 
1.89 
1.96 
1S 
4.64 
10.9! 
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REMODELING FOR PROFIT 


Wri last year’s revival of new construction, remodeling has lost some of its front page news value, 
has become instead a staple product of the current building industry. Solvent owners are remodeling 
their properties in numbers and with an ingenuity without precedent. This activity has produced, for 
the first time in U. S. building, an impressive accumulation of remodeling data. facts and figures which 


will undoubtedly bring with them a realization that better designing brings better profits. 


In this and succeeding portfolios, THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum™ will present remodeling case histories 
where the motive has been profit, where the architectural criterion is measured in dollars and cents. 
Too often these solutions show disregard of architectural quality. Improvement in remodeling technique 


will undoubtedly bring with it a realization that better designing brings better profits. 
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REMODELING FOR PROFIT 


Top-Floor Duplexes Help Rent a Brooklyn ‘‘Walk-up’’ 
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W hen the Brooklyn Savings Bank fell heir to this old Brooklyn mansion, it had long since 
decided that the best medicine for buildings of its type was to cut them up into smaller g = 
Architects Slee and Bryson modified this thesis by making duplex apartments of the third 
fourth floors, thus eliminating that extra flight of stairs up which many a prospective tenatl 
declined to trudge. Mortgage at foreclosure, $17,500; rents at foreclosure, none. Cost of remod R ST 
$20,000; rents after remodeling, $6,120. 


So far as it went, the bank was logical 
in its treatment of the building’s exterior. 
But new landscaping, elimination of the 
old stoop and substitution of a basement 
entrance for the bay window left the 
building not much more attractive than 
it was before. 
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REMODELING FOR PROFIT 
A Suburban Adaptation of the Garden Court Entryway 


da Mogi 


. 

‘| he price of frontage in small apartment-and-store buildings habitually squeezes the apartment en 
trance to a dark, unlovely hole. To get prospects upstairs undiscouraged remodelers of urban property 
have frequently installed garden courts to dress up the alley-cursed rear entrance. Such a device 
was used at Floral Park, L. L., in the tight-packed row whose remodeled rear is shown above. Archi 
tecturally the results are not worth mentioning. But noteworthy is the fact that the East New York 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn has, for perhaps the first time, applied an urban solution to a suburban 
problem. Mortgage at foreclosure, $70,500; income at foreclosure. $7.536. Cost of remodeling, $41,200: 


income after remodeling, $15,300. 
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REMODELING FOR PROFIT 





A Complicated Layout Problem Well Solved 


ee 
ee 


-_— . - 7 Apartment sizes: 1/4, 3.5, 9 
7 


1/7. 
COUAT 
Narrow corridors, 3 ft.. 6 in. w 
to 43 ft. in length. 


Bedrooms had to be entereg ¢ 
living and dining rooms, ang 
distance from bathrooms ca 
extra washstands. 


Closet space inadequate 


Dumbwaiters in kitchens for 
and rubbish. 


BEFORE 





SCALE IN FEET eens 









Apartment sizes: 2/2, 4/3,23 
and 1 /4! 2: 


Public corridors increased and 
foyers provided, excepting in 
unshaded apartment, where 
might easily have been moved t 
into foyer. ~ 


Bedrooms completely private, ¢ ~ 
ing in court apartments. 


Unusual number of closets pro Sue 


Incinerator in main hall for g 
and rubbish. 
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; Pro vO of the 
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t theater 
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ed in | 
9 around 
for joints 
d Macott 
dlighted 
red: $4,¢ 
exteric 
ia . . . ound . ft ita i 
A shift in fashion has drained wealthy tenants from many a multi-roomed apartment. lett! a 
es . : —— . yr of ey 
divided among those who can afford but a single room. Such was the fate of this block of! + ~ 


. . . . . ‘ » aingle- Ee urgh 
Manhattan’s Riverside Drive. To rescue it from the uneconomical tenancy of the sing!e-roo™@urs 


Dollar Savings Bank had its layout redesigned in units sized to an income between that of the @ in plac 
° ° or : a pees , Va ous r 
and the single-room tenants. The economical division of the long hallways is interes'in¢- plumb ng 


at foreclosure. $161,500; rents at foreclosure, $28,000. Cost of remodeling, $64,000; :ents am 


modeling. $43,000. 
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REMODELING FOR PROFIT 





New Materials at Their Best in Commercial Remodeling 
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v0 of the $40,000 was spent for re- 
9 and air conditioning the interior 
theater, the total cost of the ex- 
being $15,000. 


er exterior, foyer, base of store 
and part of the side wall of the 
Duilding are of maroon Macotta 
ed in black, with stainless steel 
around blocks and a klack mastic 
rj ts. Theater tower, of cream- 
d Macotta with cream-colored joints, 
dlighted at night. Cost of Macotta, 


. s : 7 lers have often shied at using new materials on the assumption that costs are too high. 
exterior, excepting the portions of Remodeler have ofte t g ne ‘ o ‘ ptio ) 0 g 


tment, left (gpta i the coping, is of black Yet in remodeling the exterior of this combined store and theater in Chicago, Architect B. Leo 
— ass, which with the _ store ss . . : e -¢ . 
s block of bag o truded alumilite metal and Steif secured for Owner O. E. Wilke a 33 per cent increase in income at a cost less than a third 
'aSS was installed complete by the 
» single-roo™@Burgh Plate Glass Samana for the value of the store part alone. The result demonstrates not only the potency of contemporary 
rf the @ " ; materials as an architectural adjunct, but also an excellent adaptation of the existing structure. 
n that of th Le cing the Macotta and mis- ’ a e at 6 
teresting. Mines, cPentry, masonry, plastering Original cost of land and building, $75,000; rents before remodeling, $8,450. Cost of remodeling, 
, wa 9 jobs account for the re- a . e 
, e $15,000. $40.000: rents after remodeling, $10,600. 
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A Manhattan Bank Turns to Modern Materials 
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COSTS io 
tion of 
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Insurance, contractors fees, etc. thee © 
Demolition rents ¢ 
Concrete cement work sinking 
Brickwork be blan 
Carpentry thought 
7 onstru 
Steel and iron basta 
: Roofing and sheet metal Thus 
: Lathing and plastering ng con: 
Tile, marble and medicine cabinets suggest 
Composition floors, public halls a lon 
efforts 1 
Wood floors, apartments and stores + 
ment 1 
Kalamein doors and windows general 
Glass and glazing With 
| Painting nique 
Plumbing and heating, including York t 
Murphy door-bed kitchen units, ending 
refrigerators, stoves, etc. who ba 
Electric fixtures gage C 
Hardware tough t 
Lighting fixtures mem be: 
° ° ° ° ° ° ' 
; Bankers still shy notoriously from the modern in property. But the logic of economy has led tively t 
_ Pp . os 1 : ° Granite pare 6 re whaeas _ 
Manhattan’s Franklin Savings Bank and F. P. Platt and Brothers, architects, straight to the plumbed But last 
: . . . . e . ee that t} 
line, the facade without embellishment. Paint and formica have been combined in a manner as 8 hat the 
. ‘ — ‘ . . . . Millwork 
inexpensive as it is appropriate. The increased height is largely illusion: the cornice has been 
; : i alt 7 : Ornamental metal, including alu- Brookly: 
raised less thar. a foot. The substitution of a transom for glass on the second floor is debatable. minum eheve frente ty etrell Costin 
Mortgage at foreclosure, $33,000; rents at foreclosure, none. Cost of remodeling, $15,556; rents after Metal Products Co. vention 
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A HALT ON OVER-BUILDING 


is called by New York’s Mortgage Conference. A formula for 
guiding building money flow in practical application. 


In ten out of fifteen recorded instances, 
‘agnation in building has preceded a de- 
ression. Ergo, building stagnation is a 
rime cause of depression. 

So runs a widely held theory. Among 
‘hose who hold it, many think that what 
stops building initially is contraction in 
the flow of building money. When de- 
pression comes, the inhibiting factors mul- 
tiply. Thus the fundamental question is 
chy, quite seasonally over a period of 
ears, do lenders close up shop and refuse 
to lend? Lack of prospective safety, the 
bvious answer, suggests the further ques- 
tion of how the unprofitable buildings 
vhich occasion this attitude happen to get 
that way. Nineteen twenty-six’s falling 
rents can certainly not be blamed on a 
sinking general price level. What they can 
be blamed on, says a growing school of 
thought, is over-construction, and over- 
onstruction obviously resulting from 
short-sighted mortgage lending policies. 
Thus does the question of mortgage lend- 
ng constitute a challenge, and thus does it 
suggest a method of approach apparently 
too long overlooked by building in its 
efforts to right itself—and by the Govern- 
ment in its efforts in behalf of business 
generally and of building in particular. 
With just such reasoning behind it, a 
nique experiment was started in New 
York two years ago by 27 of the major 
lending agencies in the metropolitan area, 
who banded together to form the Mort- 
gage Conference of New York. Slow and 
tough to start was its job of providing its 
members a means with which construc- 
tively to guide the flow of building money. 
But last month there was concrete evidence 
that the ambitious plan was working. 


Brooklyn Boom. By no means is it the 
Conference’s whole job to work for the pre- 
vention of over-building. In fact, it is not 
the organization’s place at all to set stand- 
ards or bandy advice as to where and 
when its members shall lend. Rather, its 
main aim is to keep its members informed 
as to the facts. And a factual basis for 
mortgage lending naturally must be wide 
in scope: such far-flung matters as legisla- 
tive developments, public improvement 
work, neighborhood population and race 
trends all have presented themselves as 
' of investigation. 

The Conference has been busy the past 


wort! 


year gathering data on a number of these 
front Setting up a system for record- 
Ing new construction and remodeling 


thro.zhout New York’s five boroughs has 


heen one of these preliminary chores. An- 
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other is an as yet unfinished mortgage ex 
perience study based on facts transcribed 
from the mortgage records of its mem 
bers. The fruits of these and other studies 
the Conference disseminates through a 
monthly bulletin and frequent meetings to 
its members. 

Last summer, however, the Conference's 
energetic young secretary, John F. Me- 
Kean, quietly began a job which, by itself, 
would have made the Conference indis- 
pensable to them. At a meeting in mid- 
summer of last year Conference members 
eyed suspiciously some spreading bunches 
of yellow pins on a map of Brooklyn which 
Secretary McKean exhibited to them. 
These meant one thing: the building of 
six-story elevator apartments was proceed- 
ing at a rapid pace in Brooklyn. At sub- 
sequent meetings, concern about the situa- 
tion grew, and finally called for added 
exploration. 

Looking up the records, McKean found 
construction of such buildings proceeding 
at a rate over two-and-one-half times 
as great as in the next most active borough 
(the Bronx). For Brooklyn as a whole, 
there was a net addition of 9.7 per cent in 
the number of elevator apartment build- 
ings and of 32 per cent in the number of 
$20 apartments. 

In Flatbush, the section of Brooklyn 
where construction centered, the figures 
were even more impressive. There the 
increase in the number of elevator apart- 
ment buildings figured 26 per cent, and in 
the number of $20 
per cent. 

Following that, the Conference dug deep 
into what data it had, to find out what 
sort of demand there might be for the new 
apartments. Immigration and births were 
dismissed as unimportant factors for the 
immediate future. Into other 
sources of new tenantry, though, it probed, 
and with these results: 

1. Migration from other boroughs. No 
evidence that it was taking place. The 
Real Property Inventory in September, 
1934, counted fewer people residing in 
Brooklyn than did the Federal Census in 
1930. 

2. Shift in rent-paying levels. Business 
recovery seemed not well enough estab- 
lished to warrant the conclusion that a 
substantial number of families in Brook- 
lyn would within a few months move from 
cheaper quarters to $20 apartments. 

3. Marriages. In 1934 there were 24,747 
marriage licenses issued in Brooklyn. In 
Brooklyn as a whole only about 2.1 per 
cent of the total families live in apart- 
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ments of the $20 class 
to the 1934 newlyweds, it was estimated 


Applyimg this ratio 


that there are only about 500 prospects 
for the new $20 apartments 

Exploring further, the Conference final 
ly gave the records a thorough combing to 
find out how the new buildings were being 
financed. Mortgage financing was found to 
have made possible 52 of the 86 new build 
ings. Heading the list with twelve mort 
gages, totaling $1,314,000, were two local 
building loan companies. In twelve cases 
out of the 52, 


financing the 


trustee institutions were 


improvements to realize 
upon land on which they had foreclosed 
In the other 40 
sented in 
vestment in 
mortgages. 
In putting these facts before his con 


cases, the loans repre 


large part institutional in 


“building and permanent” 


stituents in August, Secretary McKean was 
careful to do so quite as matter-of-factly 
as he could. Purposefully he omitted mak 
ing reference to Brooklyn's two U. 8S 
housing projects: the Williamsburg PWA 
financed slum clearance project, and the 
Joseph P. Day FHA-financed Brooklyn 
Beach apartment job. But so conclusive 
were his figures that he was led to state 
that “from facts it would 
seem probable that these new apartments 


the available 


may not be rented without adversely af- 
fecting the tenancy in the existing com 
parable buildings.” 


Results. 
thus, the Conference last 


Not content to drop the matter 
month offered 
its members conclusive proof of its stand 
This clinching evidence it gathered by 
making a survey comparing rentals and 
vacancies in October, 1934, with October, 
1935. The study was presented as one 
“sufficiently broad in coverage to serve as 
a check on advance opinions.” Its claim 
of this was in its coverage of approxi 
mately 100 new and old apartment build 
ings with accommodations for 4,533 
families. 

Summing up the survey's results, Secre 
tary McKean worked slowly to a potent 
point: 

“With certain exceptions, the new build 
ings completed this year have been rent 
ing reasonably well 

“*Walk-up’ apartments are better rented 
than in 1934 

“The older elevator apartment houses 
priced at under $18 per room have fewer 
vacancies and better income than in 
1934 

“The older elevator apartment 
renting for $18 to $20 per room in areas 
where there has been little construction 
have fewer vacancies than in 1934 

“But contrasting sharply with the im 
proved conditions in the other types, ren- 


tals are about 7.2 per cent less and vacan- 


he Uses 


cies about 2.3 per cent more in the older 
houses renting for $18 to $20 per room in 
has been 


the areas where construction 


concentrated.” 


id 








The tabulated facts (see box) showed 


a fall in for build- 
ings in the construction areas from $53,912 
to $50,033, or a drop of $3,879. Meanwhile 
in all the other types of buildings receipts 


monthly receipts 


rose during the year. As proof conclusive, 
the Conference was able with justice to 
call the check an illustration of 
accurately the effect of 


foreseen 


“how 
new construc 
tion can be even before cost ly 
vacancies, rent reductions and concessions 
appear.” 

Conference members already have shown 
disposition to act constructively upon the 
facts and figures revealed. One quick to do 
Manufacturers Trust 
big among Manhattan Commercial banks. 
Last Spring Manufacturers announced 
that it had set up a $5,000,000 fund for 
making temporary building loans, is one 
New York 


of the Conference re- 


sO Was Company, 


of the most active lenders in 
As a 


Manufacturers has definitely shut 
Brooklyn elevator 


today result 
port, 
down its lending on 
apartments. 

Thus for the first time on any such scale 
has an attempt been made to measure the 
need for new building, and the results been 
called accurate enough to warrant positive 


action. 


Pattern. 
conference would be an organization spon- 
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The Effects of Brooklyn’s Over-Building Tabulated 


sored by every type of mortgage lending 
agency which is actually making building 
possible in that community. In Utica, N.Y., 
such concert as this has once been achieved 
(Arcu. Forum, March, 1934, p. 246). In 
other centers it has only been approxi- 
mated. New York’s Mortgage Conference 
conspicuously omits building and loan as- 
sociations, a group which has never shown 
much desire to participate. To Brooklyn’s 
new and famed Group Five Mortgage In- 
formation Bureau (Arcu. Forum, Aug. 
1935, p. 152) as to the Greater Lawrence 
Mortgage Information Bureau, newly or- 
ganized in Lawrence, Mass., only savings 


banks belong. Philadelphia’s incipient 


Property Service, Inc. has a 


more het 
geneous group of sponsors, but is narrow 


er 


concerned with foreclosed property prot 


lems. New York’s Westchester (co) 


yt. 


Real Estate Conference has a roster lik. 


wise incomplete. 


Like Brooklyn’s Group Five Mortgay 


Bureau, the 
ARCHITECTURAL 
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has 


outlined in detail, the Mortgage Confer 
ence in day-to-day chores offers many a 


service. Such detail work has proved quit 


logical, and undoubtedly is necessary ti 


demonstrate at once the usefulness of suc! 
an organization as the Mortgage Con- 


ference to its members. 
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\t sent the Mortgage Conference's 
ork divides up thus: 


Mont Report on New Mortgages 

\l] new mortgages and assignments, 
New York, with rates of interest, 
ems, location, and former mortgagee are 
rted monthly to members. In addition 
the detailed report monthly, new loans 
summarized by interest rates so that 
mbers can be informed on current trend 


Vonthly Report on Sales 

Card records of sales made in New York 
re maintained at the office of the Mort- 
sage Conference, and transactions on 
hich all information is available are re- 
wrted monthly. 


Record of New Construction and 
{iterations 

\ll building activity in the five boroughs 
f New York is recorded at the office of 
the Mortgage Conference. Maps showing 
location, type, size and number of family 
quarters have been prepared and are kept 
ip to date. A special card file is kept on 
remodeling jobs, which records their old 
and new layouts, their financial outcome 
and the names of the owners, architects 
and contractors. 


Reports for Use in Analysis of New 
Projects 

A special form of report which covers 
population data, nationalities, vacancies, 
rents and other new construction has been 
worked up and is being frequently pre- 
pared for use by institutions who are con- 
sidering applications for financing new 
construction projects. Another form of re- 
port, outlining the experiences had by 
others in the location under consideration 
is available to members contemplating re- 
modeling work, or the financing of same. 


Card Record of Mortgages Held and 
Properties Owned 

Card forms are now being prepared by 
the institutions on which they are supply- 
ing information on each mortgage and each 
parcel of real estate owned. The completed 
cards will contain the information neces- 
sary for analyses of the exact status of 
mortgages on each type of property in any 
part of the city. Considered in relation to 
a possible new mortgage investment, the 
record cards make it possible for the pros- 
pective investor to have at his disposal a 
complete record of what has happened to 
similar investments on the same type of 
property made in the particular area under 
consideration. Through periodic revision 
the; will provide a constantly up-to-date 
picture of the effect of changing conditions 
on rigages. 


Monthly Bulletin 
' . 

' means of a monthly bulletin, the 
‘s On new mortgages, sales and build- 


re] 
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ing activity are distributed to members. 
Legislation affecting realty and mortgages. 
special studies made from card records on 
mortgages held and properties owned, and 
evidences of over-building indicated by the 
records of building activity are special 
topics covered. 


PWA RESUME 


as Administrator Ickes reaches the 
end of a $4,150,000,000 tether. 


Liasr Fall the President set December 15 
as the dead-line for all contracts to be 
awarded by his prime spender, the Public 
Works Administration. Contractors’ offices 
were immediately swamped by under-the- 
wire projects, forcing an extension of the 
dead-line for laggards. But the end of 1935 
to all intent, marked the end of PWA’s 
second phase. Unless its till is replenished 
by Congress in the coming session (see 
p. 64), PWA will never spend again, will 
exist only long enough to supervise the 
completion of all its projects. In three and 
one-half years PWA has spent 4.15 billion 
dollars, just where and how only a handful 
of bureaucrats can say. 

“T recommend that all building and con- 
struction activities of the Government be 
consolidated into an independent estab- 
lishment to be known as the ‘Public Works 
Administration’,” said President Hoover 
late in 1931. Roosevelt slipped his prede- 
cessor’s idea into the NRA under Title IT, 
gave it a $3,300,000 birthright, and pledged 
it to relief. 

Since that day, PWA has: 

€Been replenished to the extent of 
400,000,000 by the Works Relief Bill of 
April, 1935. 

€Given $400,000,000 to CWA, %323,- 
000,000 to CCC, many another million to 
stray bodies. 

€ Undertaken 23,500 projects, of which 
18,400 are completed. 

€Sold $220,000,000 of its bonds at a 
profit of $2,500,000. 

©Changed vice-heads three times, from 
the owlish Henry M. Waite, to the driving 
Philip Fleming, to the _plain-speaking 
Horatio M. Hackett. 

€Disbursed a total of 4.15 billion dol- 
lars, on everything from Boulder Dam to 
White House additions. 

€Spent 675 million dollars in the build- 
ing industry. 

These 675 million dollars were spent over 
a 32-month period and represent about 
two and a half times as much as the 
Treasury Department used to spend on 
U. S. building, over an equal period. Of 
that sum, four-fifths have been allocated 
in loans and grants to cities‘and munici- 
palities for building. One-fifth has been 
allocated for low-cost housing. It will take 
at least another two years before the final 
penny is used. 
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HOLC PREPARES 


management regulations for its 
3,500 foreciosed properties. 


I rs job of ridding the US. of its 83,000, 
000,000 foreclosure headache 95 per cent 
done, the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
last month prepared to say just how it 
planned to solve its own foreclosure prob 
lem. Ever since John H. Fahey, a high 
principled Boston banker, became its head 
late in 1983, HOLC has made good on a 
promise to proceed along strictly business 
like lines. One result: 3,500 foreclosures 
upon delinquent mortgagors, up to No- 
vember 30. 

To administer its foreclosed property, 
HOLC month before last set up a Property 
Management Division, installed Col. Har 
old Lee, former title company executive of 
New York City at its head. Thus finally 
came into existence the agency which, to 
the realty world, is the most important of 
any formed in Washington since creation 
of HOLC itself. For with the thousands 
of properties of which HOLC will inevita 
bly become possessor it could easily disturb 
the market which HOLC was created to 
restore. 

Last month a preliminary draft of the 
Property Division's regulations, slated for 
probable acceptance in its entirety, dis 
closed these facts: 

A property readily salable at a_ price 
equal to or greater than its ledger value 
plus costs, will be placed on sale 

A property not readily salable im the 
current market but promising future sale 
at a price at least equal to its ledger value 
plus costs will be held off the market and 
rented, its operating statement reviewed 
semi-annually for sale. 

A property readily salable at a price at 
least equal to its current market value but 
less than its ledger value plus costs will be 
scrutinized to the end that it may be 
promptly liquidated to best advantage. 

A property not salable in the current or 
the future market at a price equal to ledger 
value, nor salable in the current market at 
acceptable prices, but promising sufficient 
advances to justify holding will be rented 
and reviewed semi-annually for sale. 

A property not salable at its ledger value 
in its present condition and not worthy of 
repair will be sold or demolished. 

Certain brokers will be picked locally to 
manage properties before and after rental. 
Other brokers will be picked locally to sell 
properties. 

In accordance with a method commonly 
used by life insurance companies, a cash 
payment of at least 10 per cent, with the 
remainder covered by a fifteen-year mort- 
gage, will be the most lenient sales plan 
allowed. Only where this 10 per cent fails 
to cover re-foreclosure costs will the charge 
be higher. 
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$20,000,000 FOR HOME MORTGAGES 


is Investors Syndicate’s schedule for 1936 as it keeps up with 


240,000 investors. 


One day last month a Minneapolis con 
cern named Investors Syndicate brought 
itself forcibly to the attention of the Build- 
ing Industry with the announcement that 
during the next it had 
every intention of investing in home mort- 
gages to the tidy extent of $20,000,000. 
Anyone curious enough to wonder how an 
institution which was obviously not an 
insurance company could make such a 
pronouncement at such a time might turn 
with profit to the story of John Tappan 
and his Idea. It’s worth the telling. 


twelve months 


Beginnings. [t was the year after the panic 
of 1893 when John E. Tappan, a bright 
and cautious citizen of Minneapolis, put 
up most of the $2,600 capital for Investors 
Syndicate and modestly installed himself 
as secretary and treasurer. 

Briefly and baldly John Tappan’s idea 
was to sell to the general public certificates 
with a guaranteed income. The money de- 
rived from the sale of these certificates, he 
invested in the customary channels of 
bonds, loans and mortgages, but with this 
basic variation in proportion: 90 per cent 
went into residential mortgages. In the 
next 20 years that idea accumulated for 
Tappan’s Syndicate resources of $88,000 
while the investments in residential mort- 
gages climbed to that unconventional high 
of 90 per cent of the portfolio. In 1914 
Investors began to expand beyond Minne- 
apolis. It opened offices in both Dakotas, 
then in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Colo- 
rado. By 1924 resources had climbed to a 
total of $10,000,000 in a portfolio topheavy 
with residential mortgages. And presently 
that unbalanced portfolio began to teeter. 


The word went around that Investors 
could be bought. 
New Broom. The $450,000 that finally 


fetched controlling interest in sickly In- 
“ame from three members of a 
West Coast bond and mortgage firm. John 
R. Ridgway put most in the pot, became 
president. Earl Evan Crabb, a man of 


vestors 


ideas, moved in as vice president, while 
the third man came in as a sleeping part- 
ner, later withdrew. And while Ridgway 
has always remained in both senses the 
governor, it is Crabb who conceives and 
effects most of Investors’ policies. 

The management immediately 
made a clean sweep of the executive per- 


new 


sonnel, tightened up property valuations, 
and scaled down that top-heavy percentage 
of residential mortgages in the portfolio 
from 90 to 75 per cent. 

Today Vice president Crabb has taken 
to himself active direction of the invest- 


ments. A faintly chubby, quiet-spoken 


man just past fifty, he is forever leaving 
his neat Colonial house in Minneapolis to 
drop into his 42 branch offices, or cautious- 
ly to sniff the fine air of financial rumor in 
Wall and LaSalle Streets. 

In 1928 he sniffed Depression and Inves- 
tors therefore proceeded to thin out its 
residential mortgages from 75 per cent to 
a modest 40 per cent. And there they stand 
today. 


Set-up. Investors Syndicate has 240,000 
investors today, has new ones rolling in at 
the happy rate of 15,000 a year. Its 42 
offices straddle 28 Alberta, and 
British Columbia. Their money currently 
costs Investors 4.4 per cent and up until 
now has been promptly invested at an 


states, 


average rate of a little better than 6 per 
cent. Last year this resulted in a net profit 
of $250,000. As of December 31, 1934, re- 
sources stood at $61,900,000. A breakdown 
shows: 


Cash $ 3,747,454 
Bonds and marketable 
securities 20,279,320 


Total liquid assets....... 24,026,775 


First mortgages on real 


estate eee Pe 23,372,456 
Capital, surplus, reserves. 6,947,653 
Cash value contract 

liability 44,412,095 


Modus Operandi. One thing every investor 
in the Syndicate’s so-called “contracts” 
(they used to be term 
which now for obvious reasons is taboo) is 
made to realize is that his company is out 
for the good return that only mortgages 
can give. The bulk of Investors Syndi- 
cate’s business is done on a fifteen-year 
installment contract, maturing in denomi- 
nations of $2,600 to $104,000. The pur- 
chaser who makes regular payments at the 
rate of $114 annually gets back $2,600, in- 
cluding 5 per cent interest, compounded 
annually on annual payments. 

Excepting one feature of the plan, In- 
vestors Syndicate can be regarded as a 
nationally operating building and loan 
association. That feature is the regular 
interest payment, as opposed to the fitful 
dividend payment on building and loan 
stock. For the element of risk involved, 
Investors Syndicate has invoked life in- 
surance tactics, making it impossible for 
the saver to withdraw from his contract 
(i. e., withdraw his money) until a num- 
ber of years have passed. The Investors’ 
contract develops cash and loan values just 
as does a life insurance policy after it has 
been in force for a time. All funds paid in 
are returnable, with 4 per cent compound 


certificates, a 
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interest, in case of death prior to 60 


Lending proceeds on two fronts. Either 
the home owner needs permanent finan, 
ing, or a temporary building loan. Buildin 


loans are made at 6 per cent. Its perma 
nent financing loans average 51% per cen; 
nationally. Up until 1932, Were 
amortized over twelve and one-half years 
are now offered on a fifteen-year basis. Dy 
ing the past two years Investors has mac 
some loans on income properties. Reasons 
a scarcity of loans on single-family homes 
the loans have been made against deflated 
values. All loans are made on up to 60 per 
cent of appraised values. 

At the height of demands for cash fro; 
its contract holders during the Depressio 
Investors could have supplied 98.11 per 
cent more funds than it was actually called 
upon to supply; thus did it weather the 
most severe of all Depressions. But, declar 
ing that its primary aim of late has bee: 
to reenforce its reserves, the company has 
declared no dividends since March, 1932 
Its foreclosed property at present repr 
sents 71% per cent of its total assets. 


loa ns 


Competition. At a recent meeting of the 
New York State League of Savings and 
Loan Associations, one Irving Perry uprose 
to refer to Investors thus: “Our con 
petition from installment investment 
companies really narrows down to one 
company... . 

“Would they (the public) prefer to bx 
in an association which pays to its in- 
vestors all its earnings, with the exception 
of an amount necessary for economical 
management and reserves, or in a con- 
pany that pays a fixed return and leaves 
a profit for its operators? 

“Would they prefer to have their savings 
invested in associations which have insur 
ance for their investment, such as in thi 
case of Federally chartered associations 
and State chartered associations who have 
purchased Federal share insurance, or |! 
a company unable to provide suc! 
protection? 

“Would they prefer to enter into a shar 
purchasing contract as offered by savings 
and loan associations with its fair treat- 
ment of the investors in case of default or 
withdrawals, or in the one offered by Com- 
petitor No. 1 that carries with it heavy 
penalties for defaulting and withdrawing’ 

In the face of such criticism, Investors 
Syndicate remains unmoved. Behind |, 
during a Depression which cracked wide 
open many of its competitors, Investors 
has an excellent record. At the moment ! 
is highly solvent, ready and anxious | 
place $20,000,000 in residential rea! estate 
mortgages alone. And for the future it has 
Vice President Crabb and the keen no* 
that sniffed what few men dreamed 
1928. Of deep interest to the building an 
loan bankers will be the investments whit’ 
he picks to maintain the interest on his 
$44,000,000 of fifteen-year certificates " 
the current cheap money market. 
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CREDIT FOR BUILDING LOOSENS 


as Home Loan Bank and insurance funds march to work. Profit 
prospects continue high, with rising rents and stable costs. 
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933 1934 
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(For Building Permits chart, see p. 4) 


COSTS OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


ALL BUILDING MATERIALS 
PAINT 

STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CEMENT 

BRICK AND TILE 
LUMBER 
PLUMBING 6 HEATING 


1936 
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FOR BETTER 


FLOOR TO FLOOR 
SERVICE ~ 


THE NEW SEDGWICK ELE TRIC 


Rotro-LLAirerR 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
DUMB WAITER EQUIPMENT 
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, hotels, libraries 


Low installation cost. 





in restaurants 


, already widely used 


Low initial cost. 


In two short years 
stores and banks. 


Every 
Better Service at Lower Cost 
Safe, Compact, and Durable 


Write for Complete Data and New Cata- 
log of Dumb Waiters and Elevators. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1893 
140 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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arrow points to an inmiportant feature 
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LOW-BRACKET HOUSES BY BOEING 


renew Seattle’s interest in the airplane maker’s mid-depression sub- 
dividing venture. The houses and the realtor who conceived them. 


A uicuty resourceful man is William Ed- 
ward Boeing of Seattle. At the close of the 
War which made his name synonymous 
with airplanes, there was a considerable 
lull at the Boeing plant. Air mail was 
young; air transport unborn. Aviation’s 
Boeing took a long jump; began to manu- 
facture furniture. He was just about to 
diversify further and manufacture toys 
when the return of airplane orders put him 
back into the aviation business. 

Last month came news which proved 
that Mr. Boeing was still able and willing 
to diversify. In a pleasant subdivision near 
Seattle the last of fifteen houses was sold. 
Owner and developer of the land was 


William Edward Boeing. 


Inception. To Plane-maker Boeing early 
last Spring went Realtor Hugh Russell. 
With him he brought a development pro- 


gram. Alert to the possibilities of the 
Federal Housing Administration finance 


plan, Hugh Russell had carefully studied 
Seattle Real Property Inventory figures, 
had spied an opportunity. On two very 
pertinent facts from the RPI he built his 
hopes: (1) 80 per cent of the residences 
in metropolitan Seattle cost their buyers 
less than $5,000; (2) 70 per cent of these 
low-priced houses were ten years old or 
older. Realtor Russell saw in this a ready 
market for the builder who could keep his 
prices down. 

Of at least one mistake in overshooting 
this Seattle market he well aware. 
Blue Ridge, a subdivision northwest of 
town, bore five brick houses which, built 
in 1932 and priced at $20,000 to $23,000, 
had failed to sell. Learning that houses 
and land belonged to the famously open- 
minded Mr. Boeing, Russell saw his chance 


was 


—a tract, a backer and an argument for 
low-priced houses. 

Although a flat failure, Blue Ridge was 
otherwise greatly blessed. Mr. Boeing had 
170 1928, had pro- 
ceeded in 1930 to build his five expensive 


bought its acres in 
houses. As U.S. speculative houses went 
in 1930, these were good houses. Easy to 
see in their quality materials and good 
construction was the fine hand of the man- 
ufacturer whose airplane works are plas- 
tered with an admonition all little 
heeded by the ordinary subdivider: “Don’t 
Cover Up Your Mistakes!” 

Looming high above it from across ad- 
jacent Puget Sound, the Olympic Moun- 
tains provided a backdrop fit to warm the 
cockles of any subdivider’s heart. The acre- 


too 


age had a variegated terrain and trees 
aplenty. Well-located within convenient 


380 








distance of downtown Seattle, a golf club, 
a park and schools, it was completely 
platted, and all utilities were installed. 
Everything was lovely, except that the five 
houses hadn’t sold. 

that 
houses could Mr. Boeing ever reawaken 
interest in Blue Ridge, Realtor Russell 
also realized that if houses were going to 
be inexpensive, they would have to be 


Sensing only by erecting more 


well designed, in order to preserve the 
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FIRST FLOOR 


SCALE IN FT 
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property's potentialities. This req 


led him to his architect friend. dees 
Wellington Stoddard. Accompanied by the 
latter’s sketches, Realtor Russel] idea. 
packed into a brief, was shortly thereafter 


submitted to Mr. Boeing. Mr. Boeing Was 
definitely interested. 
There resulted from that idea ; 


t only 
ten of the most acceptable speculative 
houses ever built in Seattle, but, more in 
portant to those concerned with subdiyi. 


sion practice, a new and increased interest 
in Blue Ridge, conforming in almost ever, 
particular with Realtor Russell's predic. 
tions. 


Houses. 
glish and Colonial designs save two of 
Modern type 


Ten houses, all from simple Ep 


a restrained (see cuts 


comprise the summer's building in the 











$6,500 Each in Seattle’s Blue Ridge 
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req nent MeBoeine bdivision. Realtor Russell felt 
med, Goo this market there is a greater 
nied by the ty to sell homes at a price be- 
ssell’s ides 500 and $8,000 than in the range 
v thereafter «3 500 to $5,000, as the families in 
Boeing ane et for lower priced homes have 

adjusted themselves financially 
ea not onh ter g through the Depression.” He 


speculative aimed his campaign at the group 
it. more in + likely to the necessary 20 


’ possess 
down” by building houses in the 


ith subdiy; er cent 

sed interest er price Class. 

Imost every Each house was carefully planned, with 
oll’s predic. Mgevery short-cut and saving Architect Stod- 


wd could devise to furnish a well-built 
me at minimum cost. Taking satisfac- 
, in the fact that “we are selling these 
mpleted residences for at least $1,000 
ler what the purchasers could duplicate 
m for,” Realtor Russell 
ospective buyers such a luxury as an 
burning heating and air conditioning 
nit, providing filtered air and automatic 
humidification, in every house. Other fea- 
ies: Standard plumbing fixtures, Im- 
yerial washable wall papers, hardwood 
foors throughout and fully shrubbed front 


simple E; 
ive two of 






































(see cuts 


ing in the show 


could 


ards. 
Opened for inspection early in June, the 
first of the 8,000 visitors, 
1,000 of whom were asked to indicate their 
likes and dislikes for guidance in future 
uilding. A large majority liked the no- 
asement feature, desired at least one bed- 
oom downstairs, were not particular about 
two bathrooms, but wanted an extra toilet 
ind lavatory. Practically all wanted a two- 
ar garage, and a breakfast room as well 
sa dining room. The majority desired a 
len in preference to a recreation room. 
\lmost with unanimity they registered 
heir desire for some type of community 
lub development. 

Only 


proved 


houses drew 


point on which experience has 
the voters over-bullish was the 
\0-basement feature, which had been in- 
orporated in the first house to test out 
vhat seemed a national trend. Looking in- 
0 construction costs, and sounding out 
eople further, Messrs. Boeing, Russell 
ind Stoddard decided to give the remain- 
ng houses basements. 

“No more no-basement houses for us,” 
ays Realtor Russell. “On first inspection 
hey appeal highly to the public, but when 
family is serious in purchasing a home 
hey have many problems such as drying 
lothes in winter-time, storage of garden 
ools and garden furniture, where am I 
wing to put my workshop, and will the 
loors be damp and are they hard to heat? 
Ve have found that in the properly con- 
tructed no-basement house you have to 
arry your grading and concrete work 
lown to solid bearing, when in most cases 

little extra cost these same foot- 
in be carried sufficiently deep to 

a full cement basement.” 





With all ten small houses sold 
mth, Blue Ridge’s sponsors planned 


DING 





MONEY 


to build another ten for next year's sale 
Most of the houses sold were financed by 
fifteen-year FHA loans covering 80 per 
cent of the purchase price. Among the first 
to be sold were the two incorporating 
Modern features, and others like them are 
planned for the next crop. 

In the houses already built, profits were 
subordinated to the task at hand—that of 
finding occupants and creating the highest 
possible standing for Blue Ridge at the 
slightest cost. The homes to be started in 
January will be of the $8,000 class, should 
prove more profitable to their builders. 
Particularly pleased was Subdivider Boe- 
ing with the final sale this summer of all 
five of his original brick houses 





With this evidence of a returning market 
for the subdivision’s more cipenhsive plots 
a market which he will further plumb by 
building one 820,000 house next vear, Sub 
divider Boeing has well-founded hopes that 
Blue Ridge will ultimately prove a profit 
able venture. Contributing greatly to his 
optimism is the fact that he has escaped 
the risky task of supplying to his buyers 
burden 


the second mortgage money w howe 


it was formerly the builders lot to 
shoulder 

work this winter, totaling 
the 


preparation of a five-acre community de 


Construction 


100,000 with houses, includes the 


velopment with clubhouse, tennis courts 


archery range and playfield 
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MODERN HEATING 
SHOWS A PROFIT 
ON 4TH STREET 


Webster Moderator System 
improves Service in WN. Y. 
Commerce Building 


OWNED BY JACOB RUPPERT 
REALTY CORPORATION 





Heating Costs in 31-Story 
Building Reduced $3,651 
In Single Season 


SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF 


New ¥ rT Ww er an fice t 
mg cour ‘ : 


this enterpr ' 
heating contractor 
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Wr. and Wlrs. Client Demand 
A MODERN BATHROOM 





take 


PATENTS PENDING 





advantage of 
T/N’s 


Today’s bathroom must be up to the 
minute in layout and appearance. 


features 


That’s why an increasing number of 
architects are taking advantage of 
the many features offered by the T/N. Beautiful and modern in 
design, you can place the T/N anywhere. It does not need a wall 
for attachment, you can place the T/N even under a staircase. 
Quiet in operation, non-overflow prevention, and atmospheri- 
cally vented to prevent any possible water supply contamina- 
tion, the T/N is available in an astonishing array of colors to 
fit any color scheme. For a modern bathroom specify the T/N. 
Priced for any home, regardless of how small may be the budget. 


T/N ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Founded 1853 
Dept. E-16, 31 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Please send me complete descriptive literature, helpful data and interesting illus- 
trations on the T/N One-Piece Water Closet, both for REMODELING and NEW HOMES. 
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Critics thought it likely that the great American sc} 


° . ° . : of 
design, if and when it comes, would be found at one of the 
older universities or in a center like Cranbrook rather thay 


in a WPA-financed project. To these Mr. Rohde could poin; 
out with satisfaction that during the first week of its exis 
tence his school was over-enrolled by 75 per cent. 


FORDYCE-HAMBY HOMES IN CONSTRUCTIO\ 
W x Hwoop, a Westfield, N. J., subdivision which adver 


tises itself as the most progressive town on the Centra! 
Railroad of New Jersey, has, in common with most U. § 
subdivisions, not been particularly progressive in its archj- 
tecture. Most of its homes have been romantic remembrances 
of Europe or straight, although good, U. S. subdivision archi- 
tecture. Lately, however, Wychwood has been developing 
further and in so doing has turned to newer architecture 
Two of the Fordyce & Hamby designs discussed in the main 
body of this issue of Tue ArcuiTecTURAL Forum, Plans B 
and E, are scheduled for construction in Wychwood this 
year. Plan B will go into a group of twelve houses which 
will also include a “Wychwood Good Housekeeping House” 
designed by Dwight James Baum and appearing in the 
January issue of that magazine, and the first prize winning 
house which J. André Fouilhoux designed for the New York 
Chapter of A.IL.A. competition (Arcu. Forum, Aug., 1935, 
pp. 12 and 22). On this latter house Fordyce & Hamby made 
certain alterations. The Plan B house, in this group, will be 
used in several variations of position and exterior. The 
Plan E house will be built as the first of a new group in the 
development. 

Arthur R. Rule, president of the Wychwood Corporation, 
hopes to build his new Fordyce-Hamby houses at approxi- 
mately 35 cents a cubic foot. This should bring the costs of 
the houses to about $5,525 for Plan B and $8,750 for Plan E 
With construction slated to begin this month, Wychwood 
promises to afford one of the year’s most stimulating experi- 
ments in current subdivision practice. 


AMERICAN IN LONDON 


From England, land of the lusty Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of the equally lusty slogan, “Buy British,” 
came surprising news last month. In Earl’s Court, long 
known as a London amusement center, was going to rise 
a $6,250,000 auditorium, financed by British capital but 
designed by U. S. architects and built by U. S. contractors 
Bearer of the news was Gilbert P. Hall of Holabird & Root 
who returned to Chicago last month from three months 
spent in London. With him he brought the sketch for the 
auditorium’s facade which he designed at the request of 
C. Howard Crane of Detroit, architect for the building 
Mr. Hall designed both exterior and interior of the triangular 
building which will contain 42,000,000 cu. ft. and will accom- 
modate 25,000 spectators at sporting events and such big 
expositions as the forthcoming British Industries Fair, Ideal 
Home exposition, Motor show—all scheduled for 1937. Con- 


tract for the building was awarded to Hegeman-Harris 0! 


New York and Chicago. The building will be of reenforce¢ 
concrete with a finished surface, painted a light stone color 
and floodlighted. It will have a roof garden, two to five floors 
of office space over the three entrances, a swimming pool 
under the convention hall, escalators and cantilevered res 
taurants along the sides. 

Gilbert P. Hall on his U. S. return last month accepte¢ 
an appointment in charge of design in the Housing Divisio! 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Macbeth ‘“Monax”’ white diffusing glass cylinders 
and rolled flat sheets afford the widest opportunity 
for uniquely beautiful designs in lighting fixtures 
and specia! installations. Not only are they adapt- 
able for beautiful, original models but they also as- 
sure even diffusion and adequate efficiency without 
spotty illumination. ‘‘Monax’’ Cylinders and Sheets 
are available in a wide range of diameters and 
lengths. Write today for complete details. 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS CO. 


Charleroi * Pennsylvania 
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TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 





During the past five years, the general 
public very definitely has become “tem- 


perature conscious. 


Anticipating that this growing desire for 
greater personal comfort was soon to mark 
a new popular trend in building design 
and appointments — the Fulton Sylphon 
Company, four years ago, began a planned 


program of development: 


1. To redesign and further refine all 
existing Sylphon control equipment 


serving this field. 


2. To materially enlarge this line so that 
they might offer the architect and 
heating engineer the most complete 
assortment of instruments of advanced 
design from which to select the exact 
solution to each individual temperature 


control problem. 


The result is evidenced in a series of 
bulletins which should be in your files. 
Ask for your copies. 


INDIVIDUAL ROOM TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Bulletins AA-255, AA-519. 


ZONE CONTROL . Bulletin AA-519. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL IN LARGE INDUS- 
TRIAL AREAS ... Direct Radiation and Unit 
Heaters ... Bulletins AA-252, AA-50. 


DUCT TYPE HEATING SYSTEMS AND AIR- 
CONDITIONING CONTROLS, Bulletin AA-50. 


SERVICE HOT WATER SUPPLY CONTROL 
Bulletins AA-20, AA-509. 


DRINKING WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Bulletin AA-20. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 
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(Continued from page 34) 


of PWA. Among his famed designs are the North | kota 
State Capitol, the Chicago Daily News, the Palmolive Build. 
ing, and 333 Michigan Avenue—all Holabird & Root rod- 
ucts. A 1909 graduate of Cornell, he went to the Beaux Arts 
at the same time as John Root and John Holabird. He jg 
credited with being the original of the Peter Arno cartoon 


Edward T. Monroe 





LONDON’S EARL’S COURT 
and U.S. Architects Crane (left) and Hall. 


captioned: “I was going to ask to you my party—then | 
thought—oh, what the hell.” His friends also like to quote 
his parting remark to a Chicago hostess: “It was a grand 
party for the kind of party it was.” 


PERSONALS 


Don E. Hatch, formerly of the offices of Hood & Fouil 
houx, has opened architectural offices of his own at 42 East 
50th Street, New York City. Mr. Hatch won the Arcut- 
TECTURAL Forum’s Kitchen Competition (ArcH. Form. 
Mar., 1935, p. 236) and was one of the winners in last year’s 
General Electric Co. Home Electric Competition. 

Theodore L. Soontup has opened architectural offices at 3° 
Union Square East, New York City. 

New address of Architectural Guild of America: 15 East 
40th Street, New York City. 

Guy S. Pison of Paris, pupil of Architect Victor Laloux 
has been awarded a scholarship for travel in the U. 5. by 
the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Pison is the 
sixth foreign student to receive the scholarship which was 
established by William A. Delano and Chester H. Aldrich. 

Peter Copeland, member of the advisory board of Ne* 
York University’s School of Architecture has established 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Combines the important functional 
advantages of light transmission 
and insulation with new and 
modern design opportunities. | 
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® Something new—something better—something in- 
eitapctalinen from a time-tried material. That’s 
why Owens-Illinois Glass Block is being so enthusi- 
astically accepted everywhere. Whether used for resi- 
dential, commercial or industrial building, glass 
masonry affords new properties unobtainable in any 
other one building material. 


Until now, buildings designed for the most possible 
natural light meant high heat loss—while buildings 
with walls of lowheat conductivity required much arti- 
ficial light. With diffused light transmission and ef- 
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fective insulation, Insulux Glass Block has excellently 
solved that problem—and in addition gives the archi- 
tect a building material which allows fim to open up 
new channels of architecture and design. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block has many other important 
characteristics. For reference you'll want the full de- 
tails in your file. Write for the new Insulux Glass 


Block brochure. 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Structural Materials Division ... Muncie, Indiana. 


Other Owens-lilinois Building Materials—Dustop Air Filters, Industrial Insulation and Red Top Insulating Wool (U. S. G. distributors). 
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NOW 
OR NEVER... 


HE HOUR is at hand. Opportunity is 


at the door. Engineers and architects, 
contractors, distributors and manufacturers 
are on the threshold of renewed prosperity 
through the latest and greatest developments 
in heating, ventilating and air conditioning. 
The extent to which you and your associates 
profit, depends upon the care and thought 
with which you view, study, analyze 
and compare the exhibits at this Fourth 
International Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition, — America’s greatest AIR 
CONDITIONING EXPOSITION. 


Keep abreast of progress. Be a leader in the 
race. The pace is swift with many able 
contenders. The prizes are large and nu- 
merous. Now or never! To stay in the 
race, head for Chicago in January: 





Unde the auspice ~ the 
American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers 
FOURTH Ma eos a E age ationa 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
UMRAO 
CHICAGO-ILL. _ 
January 27-31-1936 
Come . Examine . Compare . Discuss 
Assimilate 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 





FORUM OF EVENTS 
(Continued from page 36) 





offices and an industrial design manufacturing plant at 244 
West 23rd Street, New York City. In 1930 he won a &5 poo 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. prize for the 
design of a radio cabinet. 

Named Director of City 
Architecture of Philadel- 
phia was Miss Georgina 
Pope Yeatman. A Demo- 
crat appointed by a Re- 
publican mayor, Miss 
Yeatman is the city’s first 
woman cabinet member. 
Her job carries a salary of 
$8,000. She was gradu- 
ated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1909, 
took a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in architec- 
ture at M.L.T., practiced 
architecture in the Phila- 
delphia firm of Bissell & 
Sinkler, of which one of 
the partners, John P. 
Sinkler, was Director of 
City Architecture until her appointment. Miss Yeatman, a 
licensed aviator, announced her preparedness “to cooperate 
with the Federal Government and all other agencies in ad- 
vancing slum clearance, housing projects and modernization 
of ancient and decrepit dwelling areas.” Philadelphia’s new 
housing consists of the Carl Mackley Houses (apartments), 
W. Pope Barney, architect, a limited dividend project; and 
PWA’s Hill Creek Park project for one- and two-story row 
houses and two-story flats, W. H. Thomas, architect, for 
which the foundation contract has been awarded. 





Acme 
Philadelphia’s City Architect 


EXHIBITIONS, COMPETITIONS, SCHOOLS 


Tue Architectural League of New York, 115 E. 40th St., 
will hold its fiftieth exhibition in February. This year the 
American Institute of Decorators will join in the exhibition 

Christopher Grant La Farge, architect for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, has been named 1935-36 lecturer for 
the Charles T. Mathews Foundation, Columbia University 

New York University is offering a series of courses on 
building laws in New York City, plan reading and esti- 
mating, specifications, air conditioning, new materials. In- 
formation from Dean E. R. Bossange. 

The University of Illinois announces the twenty-third 
competition for the Francis J. Plym Fellowship in Architec- 
ture. This is open to all architectural graduates in the Uni 
versity who are U. S. citizens under 30 as of June 1, 1936 
Fellowship value is $1,200. 

H. B. Meller, authority on air who since 1923 has headed 
the air pollution investigation at Mellon Institute of Indus 
trial Research, has been appointed managing director of Air 
Hygiene Foundation of America, a group formed to conduct 
research into all problems of air hygiene. Assisting him wil 
be Dr. F. F. Rupert, physical chemist, and Dr. Samuel R 
Haythorn, professor of preventative medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Erratum 
In the section of the December issue devoted to prefabr'- 
cation, p. 573, the unit panel construction system was 








O° 
erroneously attributed to Biting, Inc. The firm name * a 
| Bitting, Inc. 


HEATING & VENTILATING EXPOSITION 
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Supplied by Sturtevant Fans and Air Washers 
in St. Louis Auditorium 














Largest thoroughly air conditioned 
structure of its type 


...is the St. Louis Auditorium shown 
above which seats over 17,000 people 
and in which Sturtevant Fans and Air 
Washers are used. Including supply and 
exhaust air, as well as air supplied by 
the Sturtevant Unit Ventilators, a total 
of about 2.000.000 cubic feet of air per 
minute will be handled by the Sturtevant 


Equipment. 
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Architects: 
Inc. 


The Plaza Commission, Inc., and La Beaume & Klein. Engineer: George E. Wells, 


Heating and } entilating Contractor: Midwest Piping and Supply C company, All of St. Louis. 


urleévan 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branch Offices in 33 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Ltd., Galt. Toronto and Montreal Representatives in Principal Cities 


Xs) Fans, Blowers, Air Washers, Air Conditioning, Heating, Vacuum Cleaning, Drying, Mechanical Draft Equipment 
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SERVED BY 


AEROFIN 


FAN SYSTEM HEATING AND 
COOLING SURFACE 








REASURES of incalculable value must be 

protected against risk of damage. That 
was one of many reasons why government 
engineers selected Aerofin, the dependable 
light-weight fan system heating surface, for 
the Congressional Library. Long experience 
had proven that they could rely on Aerofin 
to give superlative performance. Professional 
technicians everywhere have found so, too. 
They know that Aerofin is the last word in 
modern heating service. 


Whether in the imposing edifices of the 
government in Washington, famous public 
buildings and auditoriums or more simple in- 
stallations, Aerofin always lives up to the 
most exacting requirements. 


A complete line of equipment for heating 
and cooling is at your service. The home 
office in Newark or any of our branch offices 
will gladly send complete descriptive litera- 
ture or render prompt personal and efficient 
technical co-operation. Simply write to the 
address below. 








PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 21) 


101. LIGHT INTENSITY GUIDE 


The H. H. Robertson Co., skylight manufacturer, has de. 
veloped an ingenious method of demonstrating to industria] 
prospects the difference in intensity between any stated 
number of foot-candles. In industrial buildings a skylight jp. 
stallation must be planned with great care due to costs and 





200 FOOT-CANDLES 


2 FOOT-CANDLES 


it is possible by means of a photronic foot-candle meter to 
record the amount of light given by a skylight after installa- 
tion has been made. To assist the owner to visualize the light 
intensity recommended before installation, a series of photo- 
graphs was taken of the floor of a building under varying 
illuminations. By reference to this guide the owner can in- 
stantly see what is meant by a recommendation of any given 
number of foot-candles. 


102. STRIP OUTLETS 

A new system of surface wiring has been developed by 
the National Electric Products Corp. The trade name of 
this product is “Plug-In” Strip. It can be run along the 
wall at any required height and provides outlets at inter- 
vals of six inches throughout its length. It consists of a 
zinc-treated channel with a bakelite cap which has plug 
openings every six inches. It is manufactured in one to 
five foot lengths, each unit being complete and ready for in- 
stallation. Fill-In strips are also provided so that any size 
room may be wired conveniently. Elbows, couplings, and a 
junction box complete the system. The thickness of the strip 
is that of ordinary baseboard and may readily be incorpo- 
rated in the baseboard. 


103. PUMP 

Centrifugal pumps for handling solid materials in suspen- 
sion, gritty liquids, and liquids containing stringy material 
are now being made in a number of sizes by the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp. They are small in size, the great- 
est overall length being not more than twenty-three inches 
They are available in iron and bronze and for special 
services, as in chemical plants, special materials such as 
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AEROFIN stainless steel are obtainable. These pumps are recommended 


& aa exly bp for use in chemical plants, breweries and distilleries, can- 
Manufacturers : ie” ° ning 
of Nationally neries, for sewerage and irrigation, and for sump pumpimg 
Advertised 












Fan Sys ' 
ieames 104. CONTROLLED ZONE HEATING 
eet de ll he ee The Hoffman-Talmadge Zoned Control Heat System oper 
850 Frelinghuysen Avenue 7 : ; i ie 
“gai At SAP ates on the principle that large amounts of steam can 
iy ee . saved by eliminating the over-heating of buildings. It ydu- 
(Continued on page 44) — 
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for small homes 


Hallway and Bath 


The variety of patterns, colors and qualities avail- 
in suspen- 
y material able in Sloane-Blabon Linoleum gives you an 
yrthington 
the great- 
ree inches 


opportunity to create a really distinctive floor, no 


: matter how small the room. Illustrated are a few 


or special 
s such as small-home rooms which owe their distinctiveness 
ymmended ‘ . . 
a ie. in large part to the use of Sloane-Blabon Linoleum. 


pumpme lor pattern reproductions, samples, etc., write 


Sloane-Blabon Corporation, 577 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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as You Design it? 





Qrecrr Heatilator construction for your 
fireplaces and insure their success. 


The Heatilator is a metal form for the 
masonry, including correctly proportioned fire- 
box, damper, down-draft shelf and smoke dome. 
Smokeless operation is assured. Construction 
is greatly simplified—practically standardized. 
And, being hidden in the masonry, the Heatilator 
does not limit mantel design or the type of 
materials used. 


Cireulates Heat 


The Heatilator is the ideal spring-and-fall heat- 
ing unit for homes and camps—year ’round in 
mild climates. The firebox of the Heatilator is 
a hollow heating chamber, with air ducts at top 
and bottom on both sides. Cold air is drawn 
from floor level into this heating chamber— 
warmed—then circulated to every corner of the 
room and to adjoining rooms. The result is 
greater efficiency, greater comfort, and a worth- 
while saving in fuel bills in both spring and fall. 


There are thousands of Heatilator Fireplaces 
now in successful use in all parts of the country. 
Heatilators are sold by leading building-supply 
and lumber dealers—with stocks in principal 
cities for quick delivery. Available 
in a wide range of sizes. Write for 
complete information. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
541 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator Fir 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 40) 


lates the steam to each section or zone separately, but also 
heats the far and near radiators uniformly regardless of 
whether little or full heat is necessary to fit the requirements 
of comfort. A number of these types are available thermo 





statically, centrally, or manually controlled. Control boards 
are provided and can be used with automatic clock operated 
systems which arrange the program of operation of each zone 
weeks ahead of time, if required. 


105. AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

The Grinnell Co. announces the Dura Speed Convector 
Type Sprinkler, a device claimed to be exceptionally durable 
as well as fast in action. Only a small amount of solder is ex- 







CORROSION 





PROOF WAX 
HEAT ——> 
COLLECTOR |— 
KEY 
VALVE SOLDERED 
TO HEAT 
TAPERED —% COLLECTOR 
NOZZLE 3 


posed, and that is protected by a coating of corrosion-prool 
wax. A new feature called a heating collector has been intro- 
duced which gathers convected heat, conducts it to the 
solder, thereby hastening its melting. 


106. PLASTER 

Granitex, a new white finishing plaster, has been an 
nounced by the American Building Products Corp. This 
preparation contains no lime, acids, or magnesite, and its 
primary advantage is that it can be painted or papered 
within four to seven days after plastering without damage 
to the decorative material. It is claimed that this materia! 
is easier to work than customary finishing plasters, and thal 
it has a high resistance to cracking. 
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